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INTELLECTUAL REPERCUSSIONS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF FLORENCE* 


IHOR SEVCENKO, University of Michigan 


I, 


At Ferrara and Florence, Western intellectuals met with the 
greatest Greek scholarly and theological delegation that ever came to 
Latin soil. The Greeks did not come empty-handed. They brought 
with them de luxe editions of Greek sacred and, above all, secular au- 
thors—coveted treasures for Renaissance Italians. To judge by the 
letters in which Ambrogio Traversari announced the arrival of the 
Greeks, Christian Humanists were as much interested in the codices 
of Plato, Plutarch, Euclid and Ptolemy, brought by the Emperor and 
Bessarion, as in the cause which brought the Greeks to Italy." 

Personal encounters proved as stimulating as leafing through 
manuscripts, and for the same reasons. Leonardo Bruni noted with 
satisfaction the presence of many eminent laymen in the Greek ranks, 
well versed not only in sacred, but also in secular letters. Pletho, the 
venerable old man and the most learned head among the Byzantines, 
conversed with the Humanists and reciprocated their admiration for 
him by a benevolent judgment of their intellects, although he balanced 
it by pointing out their lack of sound learning and of qualifications to 
appreciate Plato and Aristotle. It was in Florence that Pletho lec- 
tured on Plato before a Humanist audience. It was there that he wrote 
his treatise on the differences between Aristotle and Plato, perhaps 
for the benefit of a group of his Italian admirers, and he was said to 
have inspired Cosimo Medici to found the Florentine Academy.’ 
These Humanistic contacts bore other tangible fruits. The increased 
number of translations from ancient Greek authors, towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century, can be connected with the western so- 
journ of the Greek conciliar delegation.* 

Still, proficiency in classical lore accounted only for one part of 
the Byzantine impact. While conversing with the Byzantine on classi- 
cal subjects, their humanistic interlocutors may have found in them 
people so erudite as to be worthy of their ancient forebears.** But when 
looked at, these turbaned, bearded and long-robed Platonists appeared 
more like the denizens of Susa than of Athens. In the art of the Quat- 
trocento, where the Council of Florence left notable traces, the By- 
zantines served as prototypes for exotic Old and New Testament 
figures. When represented in their own role, Greek delegates appeared 
as bizarre Levantines. The presence of the Greek delegation in Italy 
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strengthened the shortlived vogue for Oriental things, reflected in con- 
temporary art, perhaps as much as it furthered the renewal of classical 
studies in the West.*° 

Moreover, the Greeks came to Florence not to acquaint the West 
with Antiquity but to bring about the Union of Churches. The Council 
itself, the philological discussions at some of its sessions notwithstand- 
ing, did not appreciably alter the course of Humanism.* Nor was it the 
Council that determined the religious obedience of Byzantine savants 
teaching in the West. Greek professors had been active and admired in 
Italy since the very end of the fourteenth century and kept coming to 
occupy professorial chairs after the Council. Their position as loyal 
foreign teachers carried with it their adherence to the Union. Both 
Manuel Chrysoloras and later John Argyropulos were Uniates. Some- 
time before the Council, Georgios (Gennadios) Scholarios, later a 
staunch anti-Unionist and the first patriarch of Constantinople ap- 
proved by the Turk, thought of expatriating himself from Constan- 
tinople—where, so he claimed, intellectuals were despised—perhaps to 
Italy, where they were recognized and enjoyed social prestige.’ He 
may have coveted a professorial chair there.® It is significant that at 
the time of his emigration plans, Scholarios should have shown sus- 
pect pro-Unionist inclinations. 

As for native Hellenists, Italy could boast them previous to the 
Council. In 1420, Filelfo went to Constantinople to brush up his Greek 
(how admirably he succeeded we can judge from his voluminous 
Greek correspondence) and married into a Greek professorial family. 
When the Byzantines set foot in Italy to negotiate the Union, the 
Pope could enlist the services of Guarino, Bruni and Traversari. All 
of them bilingual, they were able to prepare speeches in Greek to greet 
the Emperor and the Patriarch. As for translations from Greek, the 
Council of Florence served only to give a new impetus to them. By the 
time it convened, Homer and Plato had long been accessible to Latin 
readers. 


ii, 

The contributions of the Council of Florence to the Renaissance 
will not concern us further. We shall aim, rather, toward conveying 
an impression of the various intellectual attitudes that prevailed during 
and after the Council and examining some of the instances in which 
this Council has been used by intellectuals as a major element in their 
ideological constructions up to the present time. 

The primary cause for which the Union was to be concluded, so 
pro-Unionist speeches at the Council of Florence expressly state, was 
to avert the Turkish danger.’ But by the time of the Council, the Otto- 
man nightmare had hung over the Empire for over a century. The 
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political stage for the last important act in the intellectual battle around 
the Union before the fall of Byzantium had been set in the course of 
the fourteenth century for both the Greek and the Latin sides. 


In 1366 Demetrius Cydones pronounced a hortatory speech in 
which he advocated seeking help from the West rather than creating 
a coalition of the Orthodox Balkan peoples. This speech contained 
a theme which was to be mirrored exactly in the pro-Unionist stand- 
point at the time of the Florentine Council. The theme is that of the 
community of culture and the continuity of historical tradition between 
the Old and the New Rome. The two should therefore unite to repel 
the enemy of civilization.® If they did not, Cydones had written a short 
time before his speech, the Turk after taking Constantinople would not 
stop before overrunning Italy and the Rhineland. His task would be 
all the easier in that he would be joined by the conquered and em- 
bittered peoples of the East.° This was a way of suggesting that the 
Byzantines held the balance in the East-West struggle. But it was 
mainly Cydones’ adversaries at the Byzantine Imperial court who 
advocated the doctrine of the balance of power in preference to leaning 
towards the too-powerful Latins.*® Inconsistently enough, the same 
people showed considerable scepticism as to the effectiveness of Frank- 
ish and Roman help. How could the Pope assist Constantinople if he 
was unable to help his own Latin co-religionists, for instance in Cy- 
prus?™ In vain did Cydones thunder against the idea of peace with the 
Turk at any price.” Many prominent officials of his time deemed the 
Turkish yoke lighter and more lucrative than the Latin one.’* Po- 
litical attitudes exemplified by the famous bon mot attributed to Lucas 
Notaras, a Byzantine minister closely involved with the Unionist 
negotiations at the time of Florence and afterwards, were denounced 
among his predecessors some eighty years earlier.“ 


The Latin side, which both in Florence and afterwards had its 
extremists and moderates, could also look back to spiritual ancestors 
in the past century. In 1332, the Dominican Guillaume d’Adam had 
addressed a tract to the French king in which he proved that the con- 
quest of Byzantium was the only realistic solution to both the prob- 
lem of the Union and the passagium to liberate the Holy Land.” 
D’Adam was an intellectual fossil from a past age, but attitudes he and 
his like represented had lasting effects. Thus Cydones, thirty years 
later, had to vaunt the selflessness of the Latins to allay the mistrust 
of his opponents who suspected that Western help would be only a 
prelude to their conquest of the Empire.** And in the early fourteen 
sixties it was alleged that the Greek repudiation of the Council of 
Florence was motivated by fear of those Latins who might want to 
follow d’Adam’s way of thinking. At that time, Ubertino Pusculo, 
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the obscure author of a Vergilian poem on the fall of Constantinople, 
imputed to the Greek prime minister Notaras advice to disavow the 
Union of Florence, since the approaching “Latin” armies of King 
Ladislaus, the tragic hero of Varna, were more interested in conquer- 
ing Byzantine lands than in liberating them.” 


It is more difficult to find a fourteenth century Western counter- 
part to Latin moderates at the Council.’* This century did not produce 
its Humbert de Romans who, on the eve of the Council of Lyons 
(1274), preached for better understanding between the two rites 
through greater knowledge of each other. Perhaps Barlaam of Calabria 
and Paul, Archbishop of Smyrna and later Latin Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, approached in their conciliatory spirit the mildness of the 
book-loving Ambrogio Traversari.*® And Paul’s program (if, indeed, 
it was his) for promoting the Union through the establishment of col- 
leges for instructing sons of Greek magnates in Latin lore and through 
appointing a Papal legate to Constantinople” was an anticipation of 
Traversari’s projects submitted to the Pope on the eve of the Council of 
Florence. 


In questions of doctrine, it was a matter of general belief that the 
Orthodox adversaries of the Council relied heavily upon the writings 
of fourteenth century Byzantine theologians.” For this they were 
chided by Greek pro-Unionist propaganda. In their turn, pro-Unionist 
writings of the previous two centuries helped the Latins to prepare 
the Council of Florence.” 


IIT. 


Although the various stands taken at the time of the Council and 
soon afterwards by Greek and Latin were foreshadowed by the trends 
of the fourteenth century, one difference must be kept in mind. In the 
late thirteen twenties, a Greek polymath Nicephorus Gregoras could 
grapple with the Westerner Barlaam in a dialectical dispute and with 
Latin Astrologers in a scientific one on equal terms. A century later 
such confidence was absent from Byzantine ranks. By that time, a few 
of the most brilliant Byzantines had gone over to the Catholic camp.” 
Scholarios often deplored the low state of learning among his com- 
patriots in things literary and Divine and seemed to touch upon a 
point of common conviction when he mentioned Byzantine intellectual 
inferiority in front of his colleagues at the Council.** Even the mighty 
Pletho appears to have held rather pessimistic views on the chances 
for an Orthodox victory in the conciliar dialectical disputes.” 


But if the Byzantines were only “remains of the Hellenes,” all 
was not desperation. They still could invoke all of the great minds of 
their glorious past. Even in their own day some could be considered 
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superior in learning to the Westerners for, so it was said, no Latin 
professed Greek while Greeks taught Latin.” Finally, if the Byzan- 
tines were hard pressed, so was the Pope by the Council of Basle. Not 
only high Byzantine church and court dignitaries realized this from 
lengthy. negotiations of the fourteen thirties and last minute contacts at 
Venice. All were aware of the Pope’s plight, even ignorant Orthodox 
monks in Crete.” Attempting a Union and obtaining its benefits were 
therefore worth trying. 


IV. 


The expressed purpose of Greeks and Latins in coming to the 
Council had been to discover the Truth for Christian teaching.”* But 
in fact both sides came together already possessed of the Truth. The 
Greeks, with three exceptions, did sign the decretum of Florence, but 
a comparison of these signatures with the annotated list of Greek 
signatories compiled some ten years later by Scholarios shows that 
everyone of them but four must have lost—or regained— the Truth 
again. 

In matters of Union, as distinguished from the quest for Truth, 
Traversari appears as the most likeable of Latin protagonists at Fer- 
rara and Florence. Full of reverence for ancient Greek religious cus- 
toms, he exhorted the Pope, the prelates and Cosimo Medici to treat 
the Greeks with tolerance and liberality, since those treated well would 
propagate the cause of the Union and those brushed off in a haughty 
manner would do the cause harm. He even found a compliment for 
Mark of Ephesus. But he had to compete constantly with impatient— 
and numerous—extremists of the Catholic camp who, rather than he, 
might get the papal ear.”® He must patiently plead with them not to 
take offense at trifles interpreted by many as Greek vanity, such as 
the Patriarch’s calling the Pope brother and the Greeks not uncovering 
their heads before the papal legate.*° Trifles indeed! This was the core 
of the matter and in this respect uncouth Byzantine monks and the ig- 
norant authors of Muscovite anti-Florentine tracts assessed the emo- 
tional situation better than this learned Latin Humanist. 


Traversari’s plans for dealing with the Orthodox world® may 
have become the basis for future policies of the Roman Curia. But 
his conciliatory overtures to the Byzantines at the Council remained 
unrequited. One of them, while granting him some education in Greek 
letters, called him “crafty and cunning, all the while putting on an 
act of reverence.’”*? In the Muscovite tracts, always more blunt, 
Traversari fared even worse. There, Mark of Ephesus prophesied 
for him an untimely death, inasmuch as the Latin “spoke badly of the 
seven Councils.” 
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The Greek pro-Unionist position at Florence continued the pro- 
gram evolved by Cydones in the previous century. Scholarios spoke 
of “similarity in way of life and customs,” “communion,” “proximity,” 
“enjoying each other’s way of life,” “close ties in the domain of learn- 
ing and letters” as between Greek and Latin.** In modern. terms, 
pro-Unionist appeals consisted in advocating the restoration of Eu- 
ropean ideological unity, anchored in a common way of life and in the 
close cultural ties between Latin and Greek. Such a union would first 
of all save Byzantium by insuring papal help. But union with Europe 
would achieve more than just salvation for Constantinople. It would 
be beneficial to all Christendom,” for it would stem the expansion of an 
Empire which strove to enslave the whole civilized world. The image 
of Italy, or even all Christian lands, overrun by the hordes of Murad— 
or later Mehmed, reportedly the emulator of Alexander the Great and 
Caesar**—was repeatedly depicted by Greek pro-Unionists until after 
the fall of Constantinople, both to their Greek brethren and to Italians. 
The Latins who used this argument, like Jean Germain, the Chancellor 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, may have learned it in Florence. 


V. 


This pro-Unionist conception of Constantinople’s salvation, what- 
ever its practical value, was clear, enticing and consistent. How did it 
happen, then, that the anti-Unionists, who offered almost no positive 
solution to the question of averting the Turkish conquest, were vic- 
torious? The cardinal flaw of the pro-Unionist argument was not even 
that it was based on the erroneous assumption of Western military pos- 
sibilities—although the anti-Unionists were quick to point that out.®* 
The Latins, however divided, were capable of seriously threatening 
the Turk—King Ladislaus’ campaign was almost a success. This con- 
ception’s chief weakness and the one which proved to be its undoing, 
lay in its purported strongest point. It insisted on reason.* It offered 
a plausible “terrestrial” answer to the problem of saving Constan- 
tinople, but it seemed to traffic its “celestial” aspect away. After all, 
the end of the world was approaching, a belief which itself was a pro- 
jection of dim forebodings of the end of the Byzantine empire.*° What 
was a message worth which, against immense odds, promised the 
preservation of earthly goods but threatened to compromise the Heav- 
enly Salvation of the individual soul? Shortly before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, Scholarios had an easy task in deriding those partisans of 
a religious combinaztone who said “Tf this and that (meaning Western 
help) happen, we will mention the Pope’s name in the liturgy, but 
if this and that do not happen, we will not.” To him, political oppor- 
tunists ready to tamper “a little bit” with Orthodoxy and to accept 
this lesser evil in the hope of checking the dreaded Turk were simply 
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revealing their religious indifferentism. There was no middle way in 
matters of faith as there is none in matters of truth and falsehood.** 

What was the anti-Unionist reply as to how the Empire was to be 
saved, if the Latins were to be considered not only as schismatics but 
as heretics? The ultimate answer was a “celestial” one, an appeal to 
God’s help. In the past, the Byzantines owed their survival to the Mercy 
of the Heavens, not to illusory hopes of Papal assistance invoked in 
vain in moments of supreme danger. God’s wrath should not be stirred 
by the betrayal at Florence of the pure original faith. It was diabolically 
insane to assume that one could save the faith by destroying it and 
that God would let the Byzantines bring the Union to fruition and thus 
cause His own disgrace. It was better to suffer anything than deny an- 
cestral beliefs. What had the fear of the Turk to do with religious mat- 
ters? Even if the refusal to come to terms with the Latins should imperil 
Byzantium, the best way to avert the fall of the City was to face boldly 
its possibility and to be ready, in a true martyr spirit, for the death of 
the body. Then the Lord would not let the Byzantines suffer at the 
hands of infidels. God willing, the Empire will be saved, as it was saved 
so often in the past, but only provided it remains Orthodox. Did not 
the battle of Ankara (1402), which brought such relief to Constan- 
tinople, occur in the time of Manuel IJ, an Orthodox ruler? Was not 
the rejection of the Union followed by the death of Sultan Murad 
(1451), an event which, so it was hoped, would usher in a period of 
lessened tensions for Byzantium? Did not, on the contrary, the sit- 
uation of the city deteriorate when the Unionist negotiations were 
taken up later ?*? Not that the anti-Unionists were entirely oblivious to 
the “terrestrial” plane. But there, their attitudes were mostly negative— 
to rely upon Byzantium’s own resources, to be skeptical about the po- 
tentialities of Western help, not to move towards the Latins for fear 
of precipitating the final Turkish attack, in short to be the third 
force between Europe and Asia. 

Maintaining the balance of power was a program advocated by 
the anti-Unionists and associated with the anti-Unionist forces by 
their Latin contemporaries.** Sphranztes, a staunch Orthodox, pre- 
sents it as the political testament of Manuel II bequeathed to his son 
John VIII, the disobedient Emperor who repudiated it at Florence.” 
But in the sixties of the fifteenth century, Ubertino Pusculo made the 
same John VIII express his fear that the Latins might completely expel 
the Turk from Europe. He attributed to the Byzantine ruler the Mach- 
iavellian, though short-sighted, decision to “extend our right hand to 
the falling Murad” in 1444, of course, by breaking off the Union of 
Florence.** Historically, this is a manifest falsehood, but for our pur- 
poses, an indication of what the anti-Unionist policy was believed to 


have been.*? 
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In Constantinople, the pro-Unionists “earthly” conception met 
the fate of all programs which fail to neutralize emotional resistance 
with equally potent emotional appeal. As a result, the Unionists could 
rely on the Emperor and a segment of higher officialdom but had to 
face the hostility of those whose dearest emotional attachments were 
put to test: the lower clergy, the monks, the faithful. In former cen- 
turies the imperial authority might have imposed its will. Now John 
VIII was not even a Michael VIII. Repeated imperial attempts at 
making anti-Unionism innocuous by bribing an anti-unionist leader 
with a polluted patriarchal throne failed. The emperor did not control 
the Church; he also had to take public opinion into account. 

Among the cultivated this public opinion was, at least superficially, 
not all emotional. The Truth, as they saw it, was defended with argu- 
ments which no amount of Latin dogmatic subtleties could ever shake. 
No matter how much the more speculative Latins may have insisted 
upon the truth of the doctrine of filioque, the Greeks, more historically 
minded, stuck to the texts, and to the Seven Councils.*® It still remained 
that this addition to the Symbol of Faith was a Latin innovation intro- 
duced under unclear circumstances—had the Orthodox known the at- 
titude the Papacy adopted towards this addition in the beginning of 
the ninth century they would have doubly rejoiced. Furthermore, the 
Council had forbidden any changes in the Symbol of Faith. To the 
Orthodox that meant changes in wording. Some Fathers of the Church, 
including John of Damascus and Maximus Confessor, both of whom 
the Latins also of course quoted to bolster up their stand, explicitly 
stated that the expressions “through the Son” and “from the Son” were 
not equivalent. They also said that the Son is not the cause of the 
Holy Ghost and found the formula avetpa éx viotd inadmissible. As for 
the Latin fathers, the Orthodox were not interested in them and freely 
admitted, perhaps even exaggerated, their ignorance.*® When faced 
with a passage supporting the Latin position, they shouted “Forgery!” 
Sometimes they were right ; sometimes wrong. 

But even among the cultivated, rational arguments were only a 
cover for suspicion and resentment. At an earlier point in his career, 
Scholarios had to ward off anonymous accusations calling his loyalty 
to the country in doubt, because he was learning Italian or Latin, talk- 
ing with the Latins and not speaking badly of them. This was ominous, 
his accusers maintained, and revealed his pro-Latin leanings. In vain 
did Scholarios point out that almost everybody in Constantinople 
spoke Turkish; did it make the Byzantines friends of Mohammedan- 
ism? In Italy, he asserted, where so many people were eagerly learning 
Greek, things were different. Everybody praised the Humanists for 
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their endeavors and no one thought of accusing them of leanings to- 
wards Orthodoxy. As for talking to Latins, how could one learn to 
speak a foreign language if not by conversation? All this to no avail. 
Scholarios’ zeal was declared unpatriotic and proof of his ungrateful- 
ness to the Fatherland.” 


Among the common faithful, emotion was everything.” They 
were told to shun the Unionists as one does a snake” and they obeyed 
the appeal, turning their backs on those who were near to the traitors 
of the Byzantine way of life. Syropulos, a great popular narrator, the 
author of the best memoirs Byzantium had produced since Psellos, tells 
the story of a perfectly Orthodox priest who had never seen the en- 
thronement of a patriarch and so he came to look at the procession 
connected with the consecration of the pro-Unionist patriarch Metro- 
phanes. Later the same day he found that not one member of his 
parish appeared for Divine services. The next day also the church 
remained empty. Finally, the priest learned that his parish had rejected 
him because, so they said, “thou hath concelebrated with the Patriarch 
and become a Latin.” The poor priest tried to explain that he was 
simply an onlooker. To no avail. They granted him the point but 
added: “But thou wert the Latinists’ fellow traveler.” The priest had 
to promise by taking an oath that he would not come near those who 
were associated with the Patriarch. Syropulos closes this description 
of the hapless priest’s plight with the following words, which may 
also serve as justification for our including this scéne de genre here: 
“Surely the previous remarks were inserted into my treatise under 
the guise of a condiment. Still, anyone may best gather from them 
the attitude our most Christian people take in matters of sound 
ecclesiastical truth and how they loathe and reject spurious and for- 
eign doctrines.”™* 


In such a climate the Union with Rome could hardly thrive. Two 
years before the fall of the city, the anti-Unionists were so strong 
that they could pose as the Church and conduct negotiations for a 
Union of their own—with the Utraquists of Bohemia. Nothing came 
out of it, partly because their attitude towards the anti-papist Bo- 
hemians was as unbending as that of Eugene IV had been towards 
themselves. The arrival of the Bohemian representative, whom the 
Greeks called Constantine the Englishman, provided at least a fine 
opportunity for a popular anti-papal demonstration in the Church of 
St. Sophia.” 

But at the eleventh hour, late in 1452, Byzantine politicians 
realized that their schemes for holding the balance of power had only 
led to their country’s isolation in face of the Eastern enemy.” The 
people, too, changed their uncompromising stand. A substantial part 
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of the urban masses, however much they may have disliked the Latins, 
did not heed the anti-Unionist manifesto of Scholarios, directed at 
them, and posted in at least twenty-five places throughout the city.” 
To Scholarios’ disappointment they supported the papal legate Isidore. 
But it was the Turk, well aware of the Unionist negotiations in 
Florence and their aftermath,”* who decided the fate of the Union. 


VII. 


Ultimately, the Unionist’s cause, with its “earthly” promise, came 
to stand or fall with the success or failure of anti-Turkish action. The 
three eastern patriarchs may have repudiated the Union in 1443 but 
Pusculo, a Latin contemporary, connects the disavowal of the Union 
by the Imperial Court of Constantinople with the Battle of Varna 
which occurred a year later.” That defeat, frustrating the plans to 
relieve Constantinople, and later the fall of the City itself sealed 
the fate of the Union. What remained for the intellectuals was to 
assign the responsibility for the disaster. 

In the eyes of the Orthodox the disaster was Divine retribution 
for Byzantine sins and the conclusion of the Union was foremost 
among them.” Already on the eve of 1453 Orthodox writings abound 
in obscure hints portending calamity, were the Union to be resumed.” 
The Latins, too, saw the operation of Divine justice in the fall of Con- 
stantinople. For them it was punishment for the heretic and two- 
faced Greeks for their treacherous behavior after the Council. ° In the 
punning formulation of Leonard of Chios, a Latin prelate and eye- 
witness to the siege of the City, it was not unio facta, as the Greeks 
maintained, but unio ficta that brought about the end of Byzantium.” 
Furthermore, was not the blossoming of Old Rome as opposed to the 
plight of the New not a proof that the Greek faith had been vanquished 
by the Gates of Hell for its disobedience to Rome?™ It was weak 
reasoning. It may have caused some embarrassment to the monk Philo- 
theus in Russia, but it was easily refuted by the Greeks and no less 
a man than Martin Luther, both of whom pointed out that it amount- 
ed to saying that the Martyrs were vanquished by the Gates of Hell.” 
This type of polemic centering about the Council of Florence would 
be resuscitated towards the end of the sixteenth century at the time of 
the Union of Brest, and its mild echo is audible in a papal pronounce- 
ment dating from our time.” 

The Unionist cause was lost in conquered Byzantium but those 
who espoused it remained either in Latin-held Greek territories or in 
Italy, where their ranks were increased by refugees from the catastro- 
phe of 1453. As in the fourteenth century, some of the outstanding By- 
zantine intellects were among the friends of the Union, but often their 
lot was the unenviable one of émigrés or supporters of a foreign re- 
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ligion and authority, mistrusted by their compatriots. Some of them 
succeeded in life, like Plusiadenos, one of the twelve Catholic priests of 
Greek rite subsidized by Pius II in Crete. Some did not, like another 
learned man of Crete turned informer, Michael Apostolis, who was 
ostracized by the Orthodox society of the island and never obtained 
his coveted professorial position in Italy.** Cardinal Bessarion’s death 
deprived many of their subsidies and left some bitterly bemoaning 
their fate, unable to adjust to the Italian milieu, refusing to learn the 
tongue of the country, still feeling that assistance on the part of the 
Italians was their due, and resenting the “natives.” The “natives” 
were resentful too. In the second part of the fifteenth century, the atti- 
tude of Italian Humanists—grown sure of their learning—towards 
Greek scholars became progressively more ambivalent, for the latters’ 
superciliousness hurt their susceptibilities. Even those among the Greeks 
who had fought nobly for Union and their fatherland and who nar- 
rowly missed reaching the pinnacle of the Roman Church, had their 
moments of humiliation. Bessarion himself was attacked at the con- 
clave of cardinals as a recently naturalized member of the Catholic 
community and an unshaven foreigner.” “Westernized” Greeks who 
strove to bring the two Churches closer together while keeping their 
Orthodox faith, met a similar fate. In the sixteenth century Maximos 
Margunios, another native of Crete educated in Italy, saw his con- 
ciliatory attitude rewarded by attacks coming from Orthodox Greek 
prelates and Rome alike.” 


VIL. 


Before Eugene IV closed the Council of Florence in the Lateran 
(1445), representatives of various Eastern Churches other than the 
Orthodox signed acts of Union with Rome. The immediate results of 
their adherence were as ephemeral as the “reduction” of the Greek 
Church.™* But for the Papacy discussions at the Council and its deci- 
sions proved of considerable long range service. The Curia relied on 
the Florentinum in two respects—in its relations with the Christian 
East and within the Catholic community—although success in one 
of them involved a setback in the other. 

In dealings with “schismatics,” the Council provided the Papacy 
with a basis for action and a model to be followed on almost all occa- 
sions from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth, when Eastern Chris- 
tians, from Ethiopia to the Ukraine, were summoned or led to unity 
with Rome.” In this sense, the intellectual history of the Council of 
Florence merges with the Roman Curia’s unionist activity. The Union 
of Brest furnishes the best illustration for this interdependence, as the 
polemics which it occasioned are one of the most interesting moments 
in the Council’s history. This Union (1596-1946), the greatest and 
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most lasting gain for the Catholic Church, was proclaimed as a con- 
tinuation of that of Florence for the territories of Poland-Lithuania 
inhabited by Othodox Ukrainians and Byelorussians. Among those 
two peoples, the immediate reverberation of the Council of Florence 
had been curiously small, considering that the Union was to be imple- 
mented in a Catholic state. True, a few papal breves and some royal 
ordinances affecting the “Ruthenians” of Poland-Lithuania were 
called forth by the Florentine Union. One of its decrees was also used 
there as a basis for papal decisions on the question of rebaptizing the 
Ruthenians.” But these were official charters of administrative or 
canonical character. Except for one document disputed as to date and 
authenticity,“ there was a striking absence of intellectual repercussions 
of the Florentine decretum in the Ukrainian and Byelorussian lands 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century. 


This relative unanimity of indifference can be explained. In 
Poland-Lithuania, Pope Eugene IV’s Union was to no one’s great 
liking. It was not until 1447 that official Poland switched from its 
support of the Council of Basle, hostile to Eugene IV, back to Rome 
and Eugene’s successor. From the early fourteen-thirties to the four- 
teen-fifties, governmental circles showed a great deal of ambivalence 
toward the Union. The Catholic hierarchy in Poland-Lithuania’s Or- 
thodox lands stood for union, but usually it interpreted the term in 
the sense of outright catholicization. It did not want to resign itself 
to equality with the despised vladicae of oriental rite. The vladicae, 
too, clung to their “errors.” In the opinion of Catholic experts, rang- 
ing from a fifteenth century Cardinal OleSnicki to Possevino, Rome’s 
great authority on Eastern Europe who wrote on the eve of the Union 
of Brest, the Orthodox of Poland-Lithuania were far from willing to 
abandon their superstitions; they snickered at the short-lived Floren- 
tine Union, which they did not help to formulate, and had never been 
willing to adhere to its principles. A pro-Unionist Greek, ordained 
metropolitan of Kiev by the Unionist Patriarch of Constantinople re- 
siding in Rome (1458), resumed relations with the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Constantinople and was confirmed by him about ten years after his 
arrival in his Kievan diocese. But even when in 1500 the metropolitan 
of Kiev made unionist overtures in Rome, Alexander VI treated him 
with reserve. Some hundred years later, these overtures were forgot- 
ten both in Kiev and in the Curia. By 1501, the Union of Florence in 
Poland-Lithuania was considered defunct by the Pope.” 


A more vigorous attitude on the part of one of the Churches was 
necessary to put an end to this placidity. When such a change was 
initiated on a broad scale by the Roman Curia in the fifteen-seventies, 
Florence came again to the fore. It was hardly a coincidence that the 
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year 1577 should be the date of the publication in Rome of the pro- 
Unionist Acta Graeca of the Council of Florence, that of the founda- 
tion of Collegio Greco, Traversari’s old dream, by the Pope, and that 
of the appearance in the Lithuanian city of Vilna of the treatise “On 
the Unity of God’s Church” by the great Polish Jesuit Peter Skarga. 
A large section of this forceful work, and of other books by Skarga 
was devoted to the history of the Council of Florence where, so the 
author insisted, the Union was concluded on a fully voluntary basis.” 


Already towards the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
half-Ukrainian Catholic writer Orzechowski, a friend of Orthodoxy 
and the Union, rebuked those Roman canonists who “put the Chris- 
tian Church exclusively in a corner of Latium,” he only echoed By- 
zantine prelates who, arguing against the Council of Florence, main- 
tained that it was “in bad taste . . . to circumscribe the Church by the 
boundaries of Rome.’ In the last quarter of the century and the be- 
ginning of the next, no major work of the extensive polemical litera- 
ture, a part of which was later to spread to Moscow, could leave the 
Council unmentioned.” As the new union was to be a renewal of that 
of Florence, the Council was vigorously defended and just as vigon 
ously attacked. Original and spurious documents and works touching 
upon the Florentine Union were unearthed and printed by pro-Union- 
ists, new “histories” of the Council appeared, both of the apologetic 
and the blood-curdling variety. In the latter case for once the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian camps made use of the Muscovite propaganda ma- 
terial of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* 


The arguments used in these works were mostly old stuff. Pro- 
Unionists made fun of the Orthodox dictum “our fathers would be 
damned if we united with you,” at least as ancient as Scholarios’ and 
Plusiadenos’ polemics." They were as old-fashioned themselves when 
they quoted Leonard of Chios to show that the fall of Constantinople 
was God’s revenge for rejection of the Union, and Patriarch Joseph 
II’s famous letter purportedly written i articulo mortis to prove that 
the Eastern Church voluntarily bowed to Rome in Florence.” Ad- 
versaries of the Union adduced ingenious arguments to expose the 
spuriousness of the letter and indulged, after the fashion of Mark of 
Ephesus, in general considerations on the greater authenticity of the 
Greek texts.** To anti-Unionists, as to Luther somewhat earlier, the 
fall of Constantinople, far from being proof that “light went out in 
the East,” meant that the Orthodox Church was the true Church 
bearing Her Cross. God himself undid the Union of Florence and pre- 
ferred to let the Turk have Constantinople than to allow the papal 
apostate in His temple. For less exigent readers, there was the usual 
wonderment at the “eighth or ninth” council, about which nothing 
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was written in the right books, while the decisions of seven Oecumeni- 
cal Councils were to be observed forever.” It was for the same palates 
that Mark of Ephesus’ remarks on the effeminacy of people with 
shaven faces were warmed up and spiced with the legend of Papissa 
Toanna.” 


IX. 


In 1868, when Pope Pius IX was about to convoke a council in- 
tended as oecumenical, he summoned Orthodox bishops to participate 
in it and thus to follow the example set by their ancestors in Lyons 
and later at the Council of Florence.” In the eyes of some Catholic 
prelates the new Council was to resume the great enterprise of Eu- 
gene IV and to improve upon it. This invitation to those not in com- 
munion with Rome was in line with a centuries old tradition. So was 
the Orthodox refusal.” But it was within the Catholic community that 
the Union of Florence played its most important part at the Vatican 
Council of 1870. When Rome thought of strengthening its position 
by proclaiming as dogma the infallibility of the Pope’s teaching office, 
it based its doctrine on the clauses of the Florentinum concerning 
Papal primacy. The new dogma was to be only an explicit reformula- 
tion of what the Council of Florence had implicitly asserted. Hence 
the anti-infallibilists, too, turned their attention to the Council of 
Florence, interpreting it in their own way. 

It was the misfortune of the learned Catholic opposition to the 
principles of the Vatican Council that it chose to wage one of its major 
skirmishes on the Papacy’s own grounds. The dispute took a scholarly 
form. Not that some of the polemical tracts which fed on it lacked vigor. 
They reminded one of lampoons of more distant times.*® But in a cen- 
tury where philology reigned supreme, the controversy centered on 
the discussion of a passage in the Florentine decree. In its vulgate 
Latin version, this passage stated that the Pope was the father and 
teacher of all Christians and had full authority to rule the Church 
“as is also contained (quemadmodum etiam . . . continetur) in the acts 
of Councils and in the sacred Canons.’ When von Dollinger, Ger- 
many’s greatest Catholic historian of the Church, issued an open 
declaration of war on the infallibilists in a newspaper article, he de- 
voted half of it to the Council of Florence.” By so doing, he made his 
case depend on the success of his arguments touching upon this Coun- 
cil. In the various documents submitted by the Pope or by preparatory 
commissions as a basis for deliberations at the Vatican Council, Dol- 
linger complained, the Florentine decree was quoted in a truncated 
form, without the gquemadmodum . . . continetur clause; this amounted 
to a falsification. More than that, the word etiam itself was a sixteenth 
century forgery. The original of the decree had quemadmodum et in 
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gestis .. . conciliorum et in... canonibus continetur, thus defining the 
rights of the Pope “in the manner contained” both in the acts of the 
Oecumenical Councils and in the Canons. In the true version the Greeks 
saw to it that the Papal authority would be circumscribed by the rules 
of the Councils and by the Canons. The small ef, attested in our 
best source, the first printed edition of the acts of the Council of 
Florence (all the five original copies of the decree having disappeared)” 
took all the ground from under the infallibilists. Finally, the Council 
of Florence, that case of blackmail, was not oecumenical, since one of 
its lay participants, Amirutzes, denied its oecumenicity. Ddllinger’s 
article precipitated a series of open letters adorned with over a hun- 
dred professorial signatures, praising him for his erudition and what 
was termed his scientifically irrefutable remarks.”° 


The professors were too easily overwhelmed. Dollinger’s at- 
tempt was honest, his stand in the controversy, noble, but it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the genre to which his address belonged was 
that of scholarship or of conciliar polemics. He was right concern- 
ing the suppression of the guemadmodum . . . continetur clause in 
some of the preconciliar schemata, constitutions and petitions, which 
even zealously added the words et iudicem supremum to the Floren- 
tine definition of papal primacy.** This may have been a case of doc- 
toring up a text; it was hardly a falsification since the reason for the 
omission was stated and the clause later appeared in one of the final 
conciliar Dogmatic Decrees.” 


On his main points Dollinger was wrong. There was no need to 
discuss whether the Florentinum as read by him—and supposedly 
understood by the Greeks in 1439—really put the Pope’s authority 
within conciliar boundaries.*° The papal side had no difficulty in pro- 
ducing a learned archivist who conclusively proved—with the one 
extant original copy of the Florentine decree in one hand and nine 
other copies in the other—that the correct reading of the controversial 
word was etiam, not et.°’ Thus the disputed clause could plausibly be 
interpreted as mere conciliar corroboration of papal prerogatives 
whose source lay elsewhere, above the human sphere. In recent years, 
Catholic scholarship has once more discreetly repeated its irrefutable, 
because documentary, proof.®* 

Déllinger’s doubts as to the oecumenicity of the Florentine Coun- 
cil could not find support even among the “inopportunist” adver- 
saries of Papal infallibility. As they maintained that the Council of 
Florence had sufficiently defined Papal primacy, thus making the 
proclamation of a new dogma inopportune, they had to uphold this 
Council’s authority.° The infallibilists dismissed Déllinger’s ob- 
jections in a somewhat short-tempered but hardly cogent manner. 
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They ominously wondered at people who declared themselves Cath- 
olic and yet asserted that the Council of Florence was not oecumenical ; 
they found it oecumenical, since it was considered as such by the Cath- 
olic Church; one archbishop’s Dogmatic Postulates even provided an 
anathema for anyone opposing the Florentine clauses on papal prima- 
cy.’ In a less heated and more leisurely atmosphere the papal scholars 
would have found the passage of Syropulos, at least as good a con- 
temporary witness of the Council of Florence as was the shifty Ami- 
rutzes. The Orthodox Syropulos was no lover of what happened at 
Florence. Yet to him the oecumenicity of the Council at its initial 
stage was undeniable.” 

The anti-infallibilists were more justified in pointing out that 
the Papacy’s use of the Council of Florence was a setback to the 
cause for which it was once convened. The introduction of new Cath- 
olic articles of faith moved the Churches further apart doctrinally 
and the attribution of new prerogatives to the Roman Pontiff ag- 
gravated the chief objection which the Orientales had been raising 
against the Union. At the Vatican Council, the Greek Melkites, 
loyal to Rome, were apprehensive of the bad impression the dogma 
of infallibility would produce on the Orthodox.’” And soon after the 
Council, Dollinger, by then the chief spokesman of the Old Catholic 
Church, observed that to speak any longer of hopes for a future 
Union would border on madness.** 


X. 


One reaction to the events at Florence occurred in defiance of 
Rome and Constantinople alike. Its ideological after-effects were the 
most notable of all produced by the Council. Directly or indirectly, 
they are felt up to this day. In Moscow, the strongest of Byzantium’s 
daughter Churches, opposition to the Union, outwardly a case of 
backwoodsy bigotry, gave the final impulse to presenting claims for 
which objective conditions had existed for some time. Through these 
claims Muscovite bookmen removed their city from the periphery of 
the Byzantine cultural sphere and transformed it into the center of 
their own new realm, a universal empire illumined by the only unadul- 
terated faith. 

During the discussions at Florence apprehension had arisen in 
the Greek camp that the Union, were it to be concluded, would lead 
to the loss of the daughter Churches, especially the Church of Moscow 
whose representatives, it was said, showed a strongly conservative 
spirit.* In the long run, the apprehensions proved true. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the mood of the Russian delegation at Florence was 
as intransigent as the Muscovite accounts of the Council have it.” 
In these accounts, the conclusion of the Union is attributed to Greek 
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greediness for silver. Yet, according to a sterling Greek Orthodox 
source, the Russian prelates themselves were villainously bribed by 
their metropolitan, the pro-Unionist Greek Isidore of Kiev, into ac- 
quiescing in a dogmatic solution whose implications they could 
not possibly comprehend. These bribed prelates surely included Bishop 
Abraham of Suzdal’.*° Nevertheless, the Muscovite pamphlets—and 
they alone—state that the villain Isidore forced Abraham to sign the 
decretum of Florence by softening him up with a week’s stay in jail— 
but some later recensions of these same sources also claim that Em- 
peror John VIII’s body was eaten by dogs.*** Moreover, the Orthodox 
Syropulos reports that Thomas, the envoy of the Prince of Tver’, 
assisted in the washing of the Pope’s hands at the solemn liturgy 
following the conclusion of the Union—an arrangement made es- 
pecially by Isidore to honor the ruler Thomas represented.’ 


The Muscovite pamphlets expressed resentment for the scorn the 
Uniate traitor Isidore supposedly showed toward Russian ignoramuses. 
But for all we know from the Orthodox Scholarios, Isidore loyally ask- 
ed the theological opinion of his delegation and did not adhere to the 
Unionist position before securing its assent.’” It is Scholarios who 
repeatedly derides Isidore’s pupils who never dreamt, so he says, of the 
meaning of such concepts as “cause” or “Son.””® Simeon, a Russian 
participant in the Council and the author of two accounts of what 
happened there, repays the compliment on another plane: after list- 
ing the three principal speakers for the Papal side, all Italians of 
course, he adds: “All these philosophers were of Greek origin.” 


Indeed, about the time of Florence, there was more to Byzantine- 
Muscovite relations than a common dislike of the Union and a 
solidarity among the Orthodox. There were also tensions between the 
Russians and the Greeks. In spite of their reverence for the version 
of the Greek faith embodied by Mark of Ephesus, the Russians grew 
impatient with the tutelage of the Byzantines, who to them were not 
quite trustworthy in their religious demeanor, while their own faith 
was the purest of all in the world. On the other side, that of the Mother 
Church, the Greeks resented a situation which amounted to practical 
autocephaly among the Northern Barbarians.” 

Scholarios’ scorn for the Russian conciliar delegates’ ignorance 
was not all slander. Simeon consistently called the city of the Council 
“Frolentij.”’ In spite of the impression he strove to create by inserting 
a few Greek words into his pamphlets, he knew no Greek or at least 
could not follow the disputes at the Council directly.** The level of 
the Muscovites’ linguistic capacity may be gathered from their as- 
sertion that conciliar discussions were conducted in three languages: 
in Greek, in the tongue of the Franks and “in philosophical.”"* For 
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dogmatic differences Simeon had no interest, but his common sense 
assessed the situation correctly. What trickled down into his account 
in the form of the speeches of Mark of Ephesus, full of tedious repe- 
titions, were the rudimentary Orthodox arguments, easy to grasp, 
still containing the essence of the matter: the Pope called the present 
gathering the eighth council, he rejected the Seven Oecumenical Coun- 
cils which forbade any additions (i.e., to the Symbol of Faith) ; most 
outrageous, he had his name and that of the overbearing Latins men- 
tioned first, while that of the Orthodox was mentioned last, and he 
did not refer to other patriarchs as brothers.° Later Muscovite 
pamphlets and documents emanating from the princely court are only 
slightly more au courant of what went on at the Council theologically. 
One of them makes Mark of Ephesus refer to Latin use of purportedly 
forged texts and upbraid the Latins for dividing the Holy Ghost, a 
trace of the Orthodox claim that the Latin ex patre filioque formula 
postulated the existence of two principles in the third Person of the 
Trinity.* One letter of Prince Vassilij II even paraphrases a passage 
of the decretum of Florence." But again, this shocking passage is 
the one defining the Papal primacy. 

What the Muscovite pamphlets lacked in finesse, they offset 
by the forcefulness of presentation and clarity of purpose. This pur- 
pose was to contrast the apostasy at Florence of the shifty Greek 
Patriarch and the Emperor with the unswerving Orthodoxy of the 
Muscovite prince."* It is possible to follow the growth of this anti- 
Byzantine attitude through the various Muscovite works on the Coun- 
cil. The earliest of them, a travelogue, refers to the Council as holy 
and oecumenical.”* But in a span of twenty years, ever more gruesome 
details are inserted into consecutive Muscovite accounts, and the two 
chief villains, the Pope and the Cardinal Isidore, are joined by another 
pair, the Patriarch Joseph and John VIII the Emperor.’ Finally, the 
last and most voluminous tract, dating from the early sixties of the fif- 
teenth century, and bearing clear traces of official inspiration, apostro- 
phises and chides the Greek patriarch and the Emperor, opposes to them 
Vassilij II, the Protector of Truth, and draws the consequence that 
the Rus’ land has reason to rejoice in the whole universe together with 
Orthodox people, since it is governed by the defender of Orthodoxy, a 
Tsar of all Rus’, crowned by God in order that he might rule over all 
the Orthodox.’ From this formulation, a direct line leads to the 
late fifteenth century letter of Ivan III, where he makes the Patriarch 
of Constantinople himself confess that “Greek Orthodoxy is by now 
destroyed” and where he asserts that he and his entourage do not need 
the blessing of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch, whom they consider 
“alien and abjured” as a denizen of the Turkish Empire and a prisoner 
in the hands of the infidels.” The Greeks, so it is claimed in Moscow, 
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met the just reward of their betrayal; Constantinople, which braved 
all dangers as long as it remained Orthodox, fell as a result of the con- 
clusion of the Union of Florence. In a curious way, the Muscovite 
interpretation coincided with that given by the Papists in Rome. 
Not that this explanation occurred to Muscovite propaganda at the 
very outset: Iona, the first autocephalous Metropolitan of Moscow, 
is also the first to expound it while defending the canonicity of his 
ordination about 1459.7 And on a later occasion, one of Iona’s early 
successors took up the same argument. Incidentally, for him it is no 
longer Isidore, but the Byzantines proper who are the villains. He 
even maintained that Isidore, the evil mastermind of earlier accounts, 
only followed the Emperor and the Patriarch in their apostasy.’ 

In a tactfully curtailed version, the argument had one more 
crowned proponent. Speaking of the first patriarch of Moscow about 
1590, Fedor, Ivan the Terrible’s son, declared that Old Rome fell 
because of the many heresies of its Popes, heresies which were topped 
by that of Pope Eugene who summoned the Council of Florence and 
who was refuted by Mark of Ephesus. But in Russia the Church 
shone in the rays of purest Orthodoxy.’ The history of the statement 
is hazy, the anti-Greek link in the argument is missing, but its intent 
is discernible. The creation of the patriarchate of Moscow in 1589, an 
act for which the foundations were laid in Iona’s time, was brought 
officially into connection with the Council of Florence.” 


XI. 


The Greek betrayal of the true faith at Florence was one of the 
two basic elements of the ideological construction formulated by the 
monk Philotheus of Pskov in the early sixteenth century, that of Mos- 
cow, the Third and last Rome, center of the Universal Empire and of 
pure Orthodoxy. The other element was the fall of Constantinople, 
from whence the sceptre over the world should pass to Moscow. The 
two, Constantinople’s fall and the Council, were brought by Philotheus 
into causal relation.’ It has recently been asserted that the ideological 
concepts of sovereignty as held by Muscovite rulers vastly differed 
from the theory of Moscow the Third Rome, that these rulers were not 
attracted by a nebulous sovereignty over the whole Orthodox world, 
and that therefore Philotheus’ dream had no official character.** 
There is some truth in it. But a passage from Philotheus’ formula 
was inserted into the Slavic text of the charter establishing the Patri- 
archate of Moscow'**°—to be sure, the insertion lacked the anti-Floren- 
tine clause, so as not overly to embarrass the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, by then a docile follower of Moscow, and therefore again 
called a lord of an ideal “Greek Empire.” And Fedor’s declaration 
containing the reference to Florence, was only a distortion of Philo- 
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theus’s. Thus the Pskovian monk’s doctrine belatedly received its of- 
ficial endorsement. Such was also the interpretation given to the Mus- 
covite court’s attitude by the eastern Patriarchs. In their writings 
related to the event of 1589 they could not refer to their predecessor’s 
failure in Florence; similar suicidal utterances are attributed to the 
Greeks only in earlier Muscovite sources.**° But both the Patriarch 
of Constantinople Jeremiah II and that of Alexandria Meletios Pigas 
alluded to Philotheus’ doctrine or at least expressed thoughts common 
with it. 


With Patriarch Nikon’s Byzantine inspired reforms in the seven- 
teenth century, there was no longer a place for anti-Greek ideas in the 
official Russian Church. They did not disappear however. They moved 
to other quarters. To Nikon’s adversaries, the Old Believers, his activity 
smacked of Latinism. In 1656 a simple tailor from the Russian city 
of Rostov, Silas Bogdanov, preached that the accursed Metropolitan 
of Rostov and his “father,” the patriarch Nikon, had changed truth into 
falsehood, abolished the Mass, and the Seven Councils, adopted the 
eighth council and the papist heresy. Questioned on his beliefs and 
tortured, Silas declared “The one who adds to or takes away anything 
from the Seven Councils is the Precursor of the Anti-Christ.” 
Whether this illiterate protomartyr of the Old Believer Church knew 
it or not, he was only paraphrasing Muscovite anti-Florentine tracts of 
the fifteenth century and hurling his invectives at the place from whence 
they had originally come. Later Old Believers explained the fall of 
Byzantium with the betrayal of the faith by the Greeks and quoted 
the theory of Moscow the Third Rome in their appeals to the Tsars.*™ 


Of course, as Berdjaev remarked, the Old Believers’ Third Rome 
was an underground one, for to them the actual Third Rome, the Rus- 
sian Tsardom, was in the claws of the Demon.™ In its literal form, the 
doctrine and its anti-Florentine overtones remained underground only 
to emerge in official ecclesiastical places with the re-establishment of 
the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1943. Two years after that event, a 
meeting of Russian bishops in Paris declared that it was high time the 
oecumenical throne should no longer be occupied by a Turkish subject.*** 
Ivan III’s bishops had objected to Constantinople on the same grounds. 
Soon, a more constructive suggestion was made in Moscow. In 1946 
the following passage appeared in the official publication of the 
Russian Patriarchate: “Moscow the Third Rome continues to be a 
world-embracing idea, namely that of Union which forms a counter- 
balance to the Papacy with its autocratic tendencies and insane dreams 
of ruling over the world. Moscow is the Third Rome—and a fourth 
there shall not be, as our forefathers declared in Ivan III’s time.” 
This was no metaphor, nor a historical reminiscence, but a restatement 
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of a program in its literal formulation. Still, this was not the official 
voice of the Patriarchate, but that of an archbishop, eager to prove his 
loyalty and redeem his politically not quite lucid past.*** 


In July of 1948, many princes of the Orthodox Church gathered in 
Moscow to celebrate the five-hundredth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Iona, the first autocephalous Muscovite metropolitan, and to 
take part in an all-Orthodox conference. There, in his allocution on 
the opening day, Stephen the Exarch of Bulgaria fulminated against 
the Byzantine Emperor, whom he called John VI, and the Patriarch 
Joseph, who both, so he said, threw themselves in the Pope’s arms. He 
hailed the courageous decision of the Russian Church to free herself 
from submission to Constantinople. Moscow, he continued, became the 
Third Rome, having occupied the place of the first, which left the 
Truth, and the second, which slipped from the path of Faith.’ The 
violent tone of the address may have been attributable to a Bulgarian’s 
dislike for the oppressors of his Church under the Turkocracy. But in 
view of the circumstances, its contents were of official significance. 
The Patriarch of Moscow, Alexius, declared earlier on the same day 
that when, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the Orthodox 
faith became troubled in the Church of Constantinople, and when the 
Patriarch and the Emperor joined the Union, the Russian Church 
found it necessary to go its own way corresponding to the purity of 
its Orthodox faith. This was a re-statement in a calm and dignified 
form of Iona’s pronouncements of five hundred years earlier.*** 


The representative of the Patriarch of Constantinople was listen- 
ing to all these harangues and other jibes at his See.” When his turn 
came, he acquitted himself with accomplished grace: his Patriarch, 
he said, was overjoyed over the decision to celebrate the anniversary. 
The Great Church of Constantinople was happy to have given the 
light of the Christian faith to the Russian nation and to have been, 
for many centuries, the teacher of her spiritual daughter. When the 
Russian Church, having grown and spread by the Grace of God re- 
ceived its autonomy, the Church of Constantinople transmitted to 
her Her greetings at the occasion of this joyous event.*° A pedantic 
historian may raise his eyebrows at this statement; but in another 
sense, it has historical value, for it is still another expression of the 
millenary experience of a Patriarchate to which, according to one in- 
terpretation, the 28th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon accorded the 
rule over the barbarian lands." 

In following the reactions to the Council of Florence, whether in 
Rome or in Pskov, in Crete or in Munich, this paper’s main concern 
has not been with reasons for events in the Council’s history or its 
religious significance. What for another historical purpose might be 
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put aside as mere coincidence or anecdote has had its necessary place 
here. For here, we have been dealing with intellectuals and states of 
mind. Aside from some not too frequent exceptions, most important in 
human affairs, intellectuals do not pursue truth for its own sake, nor do 
they create a rational framework. Above all, they contribute to its per- 
petuation. It seems that the intellectual history of the Council of Flor- 


ence bears out this view. 


*This is an amplified version of a paper 
read at the December 1954 meeting of the 
American Historical Association in New 
York. In collecting material for the paper 
I was assisted by a grant from the Faculty 
Research Fund of the Horace H, Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

1. Lapo da Castiglionchio, a secretary of 
the Curia and a participant of the 
eouncil at Ferrara, considered the ar- 
rival of the Greeks as something un- 
precedented: tam celebrem ... gentium 
concursum ... antea numquam auditum 
aut lectum, Dialogus de curiae com- 
modis, first ed. in E. Garin, Prosatort 
latini del Quattrocentro (1952), p. 192. 
Texts of Traversari’s letters in G. 
Mereati, Ultimi contributi alla storia 
degli humanisti I: Traversariana 
[Studi e Testi XC (1939)1, pp. 24-26; 
L. Mehus, ed.. Ambrosii Traversari 

. epistolae [to be referred to in 
suhseauent notes as Traversari] IT 
(Florence, 1759), col. 624. A. Diller, 
*¢Pletho and Plutarech.’’ Scriptorium, 
VITT (1954), 126, thinks that the MS 
of Plutarch referred to by Traversari 
as brought to the Council by the Em- 
peror is the actual Parisinus Graecus 
1672. a huge de luxe tome. The extent 
to which the Council of Florence facil- 
itated the westward migration of Greek 
manuscripts should not be exaggerated. 
By somewhat stretching the point, it is 
possible to connect the growth of Bes- 
sarion’s librarv, and consequently of 
the Marciana in Venice founded by 
him, with the Council. So L. Mohler, 
Kardinal Bessarion als Theolone ... 
T (1923), p. 45. In the Vaticana, how- 
ever, the picture is much less exciting. 
Shortlv after the Council and some 
time before 1443 this library, 340 vol- 
umes strong. possessed a number of 
Greek authors. but they were Latin 
translations. Both Greek accessions 
(Boethius, a Psalter) were bilingual 
texts. Cf. P. Fabre, ‘‘La bibliothéque 
Vatieane,’’? in G. Goyau, A. Peraté, 
P. Fabre, Le Vatican, les Panes et 
la civilisation . .. (Paris, 1895), p. 
675. The influx of Greek MSS starts 
under Nicolas V (1447-1455). 

2. Leonardo Bruni, Rerum suo tempore 


gestarum commentarius, Rerum Ital. 
Script. XIX, III (1929), p. 455, 16-19. 
On Pletho’s Humanist acquaint- 
ances, cf. p. ex., I. P. Mamalakis, 
Tedeyioc Tenotdc TlAntov [Terte 
und Forschungen zur Buyzantinisch- 
neugriech. Philologie, XXXII (Athens, 
1939)], p. 162f. Text of Pletho’s 
opinion on Italian Humanists in 
W. Gass, Gennadius und Pletho II 
(Breslau, 1844), pp. 55-57, partly re- 
printed by Mamalakis, p. 157f. On his 
Platonic lectures and his treatise, cf. 
the text in Gass, p. 113; Mamalakis, 
p. 161f. On the question of the Floren- 
tine Academy, ef. p. ex. M. Anastos, 
**Pletho’s Calendar and Liturgy,’’ 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, IV (1948), 
p. 186, n. 6, 


. Cf. A. Dain, ‘*Le Concile de Florence 


et la _ philologie,’’? Irénikon, XVI 
(1939), 232-236, who especially refers 
to the expert Greek interpreter at the 
Council, Nicolaus Secundinus (Sagun- 
dino) of Euboea, later at the court of 
Alphonse of Aragon, to Theodore 
Gaza and to John Sophianos. 


3a. The phrase comes from Lapo da Cas- 


tiglionchio, ed. E. Garin, Prosatori 
.-. (1952), p. 206. 


3b. Cf. M. Lazzaroni and A. Mufioz, 


Filarete, scultore e architetto del secolo 
XV (Rome, 1908), esp. pp. 68-71; 75- 
82; 98; 125-130 and fig. 57-60; 64-65; 
79-82 [on Filarete’s extant bronze 
doors in St. Peter’s in Rome completed 
in 1445 and displaying, among other 
achievements of Eugene IV’s reign, 
various scenes from the Council’s his- 
tory; on another wooden door in St. 
Peter’s by Antonio da Viterbo, on 
which scenes from the Council were 
represented, completed about the same 
time and destroyed during the pon- 
tificate of Paul V; on Filarete’s bust 
of the Emperor John VIII (1439? 
possibly the earliest dated Renaissance 
bust); on Pisanello’s medal of John 
VIII]; U. Mengin, Benozzo Gozzoli 
(1908), pp. 36-68, and M. Lagaisse, 
Benozzo Gozzoli... (1934), esp. pp. 
132-143 [on Benozzo’s Three Magi in 
the Medici chapel in Florence (1460), 
Byzantine prototypes in Benozzo’s 
paintings and the ‘‘orientalism’’]; 
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for the most detailed reproductions of 
Benozzo’s Three Magi, cf. P. Bargel- 
lini, La fiaba pittorica di Benpzzo 
Gozzoli (Florence, 1946). 

. For a more affirmative judgment, cf. 
L. Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion als 
Theologe ... I (1923), pp. 112-115. 
. On Scholarios’ expatriation plans, ef. 
L, Petit, X. A. Sidéridés, M. Jugie, 
Oeuvres complétes de Georges Scho- 
larios [to be referred to in subsequent 
notes as Scholarios] I (1928), p. 387, 
32-35; IV (1935), pp. 417, 18 (in a 
letter to the Despot of Mistra, Theo- 
dore); 419, 12-17 (in a letter to Bes- 
sarion); 432, 35-483, 5; 13-15 (in a 
letter to Pope Eugene IV). Cf. also 
R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Pour la biographie du 
Cardinal Bessarion,’’ Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica, X (1944), 136f., al- 
though I doubt whether the letter to 
Eugene IV is a ‘‘polite refusal’’ 


of the Pope’s invitation. It  re- 
mains that Scholarios petition- 
ed the Pope first (cf. 432, 27 


é&vapoodv éxelvynv) and that this peti- 
tion contained the desire to see the 
Pontiff (cf. 432, 34f.). On divergent 
attitudes towards intellectuals in Italy 
and Constantinople respectively, cf. 
Scholarios, I, pp. 386, 16-387, 17, and 
IV, pp. 403-410, esp. 405, 10-16; 408, 
37 (letter to his students). 

. About 1430, Scholarios inquired of 
Filelfo concerning the intellectual 
atmosphere in Florence. This may be 
deduced from Filelfo’s reply of March 
1, 1430, cf. E. Legrand, Cent-dix Let- 
tres grecques de Francois Filelfe [Pub- 
lications de l’ficole des Langues Orien- 
tales vivantes, IITe série, vol. XII 
(Paris 1892)], p. 10. 

- Scholarios, 1, pp. 300,37-301, 1 
(xodtyv oittav); 304,2-4; 318, 34-36 
(xepdActov), III, p. 79, 34f. Even 
intransigent Mark of Ephesus makes 
use of this temporal argument in his 
letter to Eugene IV, ed. L. Petit in 
Patrologia Orientalis [to be quoted in 
subsequent notes as PO], XVII 
(1923), 336-341, ef. esp. 337; 339. 

. D, Cydones,*Pouatore ovpbovievtixdc, 
Migne, PG, CXLIV, col. 969Bff; 
977D; 980A. For the date of the 
speech, cf. R. J. Loenertz, Les recueils 
de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés 
[Studi e Testi CXXXI (1947)], p 
111; O. Halecki, Un empereur de By- 
zance & Rome... Rozprawy historyczne 
Tow. Nauk. Warszawskiego VIII 
(Warsaw, 1930)], p. 110; 143, who 
also gives a good resumé of the speech 
on p. 143f. 

. G. Cammelli, ed., Démétrius Cydonés, 
Correspondance, (Paris, 1930), letter 
13 (date: 1364, cf. R. J. Loenertz, Les 
recueils ... p. 110), lines 113-124, Al- 
ready a quarter of a century earlier, 


10. 


a: 


12 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Barlaam of Calabria warned the Pope 
that soon a time might come when the 
West would think of defending itself 
from the Turks rather than of attack- 
ing them: Oratio pro Unione . . 
Migne, PG, CLI, col. 1336A. On Pope 
Benedict XI’s fears, cf. his letter in 
Raynaldus, Ann. Ecel., a. 1304, 29. 
Cydones in Migne, PG, CXLIV, col. 
998AB. 

G. Cammelli, D. Cydonés, Correspond- 
ance, letter 13, lines 78-91. 
Suubovievtinds... megl Kaddindiews, 
Migne, PG, CXLIV, col. 1029D. 
Migne, PG, CLIV, col. 1005A. 

But see note 47 below. 

Text, ed. M. Ch. Kohler, in Recueil 
des historiens des croisades, documents 
Arméniens II (1906); cf. esp. pp. 
440ff. A detailed analysis of d’Adam’s 
Directorium in M. Viller, ‘‘La ques- 
tion de 1’Union des Eglises entre Grees 


et Latins . (1274-1438) ,’? Revue 
ad’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, XVII 
(1921), 272ff. D’Adam’s_ kindred 


spirit was Pierre Dubois. Writing about 
1306, he advised Latin princes to at- 
tack the Byzantine emperor on their 
way back from the Holy Land. 

Latin altruism: Migne, PG, CLIV, col. 
981BC; 989C; suspicions of Latin inten- 
tions: ibid., col. 985CD; 988D; 989CD 
(xedoxnua pév elvar thv bonterav;) 
993C; 998A . (xgdc Ev tout’ Sno tds 
Bovddocwvear nave’? abtois apoog;) 
1005C. In 1422, Joseph Bryennios [ed. 
Bulgaris I (1768), p. 482] expressed 
the same fear in almost identical terms: 
xdv yao note nagatéEwvrar tate hudv 
vd Soxotv, éxt tH thv xéAw BovAdoat... 
éxhicovta. 

Ubertini Pusculi Brixiensis, Constanti- 
nopoleos libri IV [ed. A. Ellissen, Ana- 
lekten der mittel- und neugriechischen 
Literatur III (1857)], I, 464-491; 
518-520. In subsequent notes, the work 
will be quoted as Pusculo. The date 
of the work results from I, 19-32: it 
is later than the cardinalate of Angelo 
Capranica (made cardinal in 1460) 
and anterior to Pius II’s death (1464). 
Thus Puseulo’s poem was a product 
of the same revival of the Eastern 
question which led to Benozzo Goz- 
zoli’s representing John VIII and 
Patriarch Joseph as the Magi in the 
Medici chapel in Florence (1460). The 
Congress of Mantua, organized by Pope 
Pius II, had met in 1459. On his way 
there, the Pope passed through Flor- 
ence and conferred with the Medici. 
Pius II’s erusading propaganda is in 
the background of both Pusculo’s and 
Benozzo’s work. 

For in this century the West was on 
the whole not favorable to the idea of 
a General Council. Jean Gerson 2nd 
his speech on the Union, permeated 
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with ‘‘bonne vuolenté’’ towards the 
Greeks [best edition by J. B. Mon- 
noyeur, Irénikon, VI (1929), 721- 
766]. belong to the fifteenth century 
conciliar movement. 

Cf. Barlaam, Migne, PG, CLI, col. 
1335A; 1336BD: the Latins should 
make the first step by appearing as 
the Greeks’ benefactors. By his own 
statement, the Italo-Greek Barlaam 
was an Orthodox by birth. Until 
1342, his position was not incom- 
patible with Orthodoxy. The texts 
adduced by M. Jugie, ‘‘Barlaam 
est-il né eatholique?’’ Echos d’Orient, 
XXXIX (1940), 112 and C. Giannelli. 
‘*Un progetto di Barlaam Calabro per 
1’Unione delle Chiese,’’ Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati III [Studi e Testi 
CXXIITI (1946) ], pp. 185-208 seem in- 
controvertible. If this Catholic bishop 
of later date is classed among the Latins 
here, it is because he was steeped in 
Western culture and was considered 
as a Latin by fourteenth and fifteenth 
eentury Byzantines, cf. Giannelli, art. 
cit., p. 183, n. 41. 

Cf. a chrysobull of John V (date: 
1355). Text in A. Theiner and F. 
Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad 
Unionem Ecclesiarum . .. (Vienna, 
1872), pp. 29-33. Discussion of Paul’s 
role in O. Halecki, Un empereur de 
Byzance a Rome... ., pp. 33; 35; 37; 
142, 


. Especially of ‘‘the Saint’’ Nilus Caba- 


silas and the ‘‘God-inspired’’ Nicolaus 
Cabasilas: Sylvestros Syropulos, Vera 
historia unionis non verae inter Graecos 
et Latinos...,ed. Robert Creyghton 
(Hague, 1660), p. 50. In subsequent 
notes the work will be quoted as Syro- 
pulos. Bessarion (against Mark of 
Ephesus), Migne, PG, CLXI, col. 196A; 
507A. 


. Traversari translated M. Calecas’ Con- 


tra errores Graecorum a few years 
after the author’s death (d. 1410). 
John Beceos’ formula on the procession 
of the Holy Ghost was adopted by Pa- 
triarch Joseph II and in the Floren- 
tinum. 

Scholarios was unhappy about the argu- 
ment that ‘‘the wisest’? Byzantines 
sided with the Latins and he tried to in- 
validate it, quite speciously. He men- 
tioned Cydones and Calecas. Scholarios, 
TIT (1930), p. 93, 24ff. 

Scholarios, I, p. 299, 24ff; III, p. 85, 
5-7; 92, 30ff; 115, 6ff; 127, 13f; IV, 
pp. 403-410, esp. 406, 22-35. Scholarios 
in a letter to Mark of Ephesus, ed. L. 
Petit, PO, XVII (1923), 465. 

Cf. Syropulos, p. 155. 

B. Laourdas, Muyand ’AxootdAn i6- 


yos xegi ‘EAAdSo¢ zai Eveaans, ’Ene- 
. LSnovdav. ; XIX 
Apostolis’ 


tnoic ‘Er. But 


(1949), 243. logos, pos- 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


terior to 1453, reflects nevertheless 
ence, cf. Scholarios, III, p. 92, 13ff. 


. John Plusiadenus, AtéAckis... Migne, 


PG, CLIX, col. 985D. 


. Scholarios, 1, p. 347, 29f; 348, 5f; 361, 


30f. Syropulos, p. 119 (Bessarion’s 
words). 


. Traversari, I, bottom of col. 61. The 


continued existence of moderate and ex- 
tremist factions at the Roman Curia 
is proved by an anonymous treatise on 
‘¢Whether the Greeks . . . should be 
Helped by the Latins and Especially 
the Pope,’’ dating from 1452. Discus- 
sion of the text and some extracts 
from it in L. Pastor, Geschichte der 
Pépste ...1 (8rd and 4th ed., 1901), 
p. 582-85. N. Iorga, Notes et extraits 
pour servir a l’histoire des croisades 
au XVe siecle IV (1915), also pub- 
lished parts of it. Cf. furthermore, F. 
I. Uspenskij, ‘‘Filosofskoe i bogos- 
lovskoe dviZenie v XIV veke.’’ Zurnal 
Min. Nar. Prosveséenija, CCLXXIX 
(January, 1892), 51-53. 

For Traversari’s pro-Greek feelings, 
ef. Traversari, I, col. 41, 341, 610; ex- 
planation of Greek customs, tbid., col. 
194; Mark of Ephesus called as eru- 
dite as Bessarion, G. Mercati, Studi 
e Testi XC (1939), p. 26. Analysis 
of some of Traversari’s pro-Greek let- 
ters in M. Viller, ‘‘La question .. .,’’ 
Revue d’Hist. Ecclésiastique, XVII 
(1921), 297, n. 3, and L. Mohler, Kar- 
dinal Bessarion als Theologe ... TI 
(1923), p. 111f., 

Sending a ‘‘perpetual legate’’ to Con- 
stantinople; promoting worthy Greeks 
to the higher ecclesiastical dignities, 
including the cardinalate; bringing 
100 young Greeks to Italy and pro- 
viding for their instruction in letters 
and the rites of the Latin Church. 
Traversari, I, col. 52f (letter to Eugene 
IV, date: 1437). 

Syropulos, p. 184. 

V. Malinin, Starec Eleazarova mo- 
nastyrja Filofej i ego poslanija (Kiev, 
1901), appendix, p. 96. In subsequent 
notes this work will be quoted as Ma- 
linin. 

Scholarios, I, p. 334. This whole page 
is basic for the fifteenth century re- 
statement of Cydones’ program. On 
channels through which Cydones’ ideas 
may have come to Scholarios, ef. R. 
Loenertz in Orient. Christ. Periodica, 
X (1944), 142. 

Svugéoer xavtl tH yéver yorotiavav 
tiv Evwotv... yevéotat , declares a pro- 
Unionist profession of faith, ef. V. 
Laurent in Revue des Etudes Byzan- 
tines, X (1952), 68. 

Some pertinent testimonies in F. Ba- 
binger, ‘‘Mehmed II der Eroberer und 
Italien,’’ Byzantion, XXTI (1951), 138- 
41 and 153. 
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Scholarios, I, p. 303, 1-6; Bessarion’s 
letter to the Doge Foscari, ed. L. Moh- 
ler, Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis... 
[Quellen und Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Geschichte XXIV (1942) ] 
p. 476, 31ff; Pusculo, III, 325- 
328 (words put into the mouth 
of Emperor John VIII); M. 
Apostolis, ed. B. Laourdas in 
*Enet. ‘Et. Snovddv, But. XIX (1949), 
243f; Nicolaus Secundinus, ed. N. 
Iorga, Notes et extraits... III, p. 319. 
Leonard of Chios, Migne, PG, CLIX, 
col. 944A. 

Scholarios, I, p. 300, 22ff; III, p. 97, 
lff; 147, 21ff (if papal help comes at 
all it will be too little and too late) ; 
149, 35ff (papal help illusory). 
John V’s chrysobull of 1355, ed. 
Theiner-Miklosich, Monuwmenta  spec- 
tantia ..., p. 30: Union ean be achiev- 
ed only ‘‘with wisdom and reasonable- 
ness;’’? Cydones, Migne, PG, CLIV, 
col. 961A: Orthodox listeners invited 
to view the state of affairs ‘‘reason- 
ably ;’’ Scholarios, I, p. 316, 27ff will 
speak only to those who ‘‘listen to 
reason.’’ Traversari, I, col. 809-10, 
hopes that the Greeks will be vanquish- 
ed by reason and mildness. Of course, 
the anti-Unionists are irrational and 
benighted by passion: so already Bec- 
eos, Migne, PG, CXLI, col. 20BC; Cale- 
eas, Migne, PG, CLII, col. 218D; 
Scholarios, I, 304, 11-13. This insistence 
is more than a routine prodding which 
could be applied to any stubborn ad- 
versary, for while the argument 
abounds in pro-Unionist writings, the 
anti-Unionists hardly ever make use of 
it. Vladimir Solov’ev’s insight of 1883 
is worth quoting here: to him, a Union 
based upon rational considerations of 
self-interest could not endure, and the 
Union of Florence was a clear proof 
of this. Cf. 8. L. Frank, ed., A Solov- 
_ Anthology (New York, 1950), p. 
6. 


Both camps shared the belief: Plu- 
siadenos, Migne, PG, CLIX, col. 1321- 
D; Scholarios, III, p. 85, 6f; 94, 27ff; 
139, 13; Joseph Bryennios, ed. Bul- 
garis, I (1768), p. 129f. The end was 
scheduled for the beginning of the 
eighth millennium, i.e., A, D. 1492-94; 
Scholarios, III, p. 287, 8ff; IV, p. 511, 
30ff. Forebodings of the fall of the 
Empire: Scholarios, I, p. 290, 7ff; ITI, 
p. 94, 27ff; 144, 30-33. The common 
people knew well the prophecies about 
the fall of the City; but for the popu- 
lar mind it was impossible to face the 
logical consequence of such prophecies. 
Besides, Constantinople was eternal. In 
a situation where fears had to be ex- 
pressed and yet hopes kept alive, a 
version was adopted according to which 
the City would fall, but almost in the 
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same breath would be saved by an 
angel. In such a way the need for 
Latin help was made to appear less 
urgent, This prophecy determined peo- 
ple’s behavior on May 29, 1453. Cf. 
Dueas, Hist., 289, 14-290, 10, Bonn. 
Scholarios, III, p. 94, 34ff; Mark of 
Ephesus, ed. L. Petit, PO, XVII 
(1923), 461. 


. For ‘‘celestial’’ arguments summed up 


here, ef. Scholarios, III, p. 149, 30ff; 
158, 22ff; 159, 27ff; 161, 29; 162, 29; 
183, 28ff; 97, 14-22; 157, 31ff; 96, 
20ff; 98, 9ff; 159, 30ff; 163, 18-23; 
Mark of Ephesus, ed. L. Petit, PO, 
XVII (1923), 463, and the solemn 
closing sentences of Syropulos, p. 351. 
Scholarios III, p. 98, 3ff; 157, 17ff; 
IV, p. 499, 3-12; Pusculo II, 476-79; 
III, 613f. 

Pusculo I, 520-524, where Notaras de- 
clares: medios certaminis huius (i.e., 
East-West struggle) ||quis regnum 
Europae caderet fortuna datores|| nos 
posuit. 

Chronicon minus, Migne, PG, CLVI, 
col. 1046C-1047A. In that case, this 
program would be prior to 1425. How- 
ever, it may only reflect Sphrantzes’ 
later political credo—all dialogues re- 
ported by the only outside witness 
should be evaluated with caution. In- 
deed, Sphrantzes is directly contradict- 
ed by the Greek envoy to the Council 
of Basle who maintained in 1435 that 
on his deathbed, Manuel II ‘‘enjoined 
the present emperor that he pursue 
with all efforts the conclusion of the 
Union;’’ John VIII was ‘‘mindful of 
paternal orders;’’ ef. J. Haller, ed., 
Concilium Basiliense, Studien und 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Konzils von 
Basel I (Basle, 1896), p. 369. 
Pusculo, I, 419-422; ef. 173-181; 317f, 
397-405. 

In this context, some remarks on Lu- 
cas Notaras’ bon mot, which has adorn- 
ed almost every article on the last years 
of Byzantium. The bon mot is on pre- 
ferring the rule of the Turkish turban 
to that of the Latin tiara over the 
City. Dueas, Hist., p. 264, 14-16, ef. 
291, 3 Bonn (the only source), But 
Dueas was a pro-Unionist. To my 
knowledge, no Orthodox source anterior 
to 1453 explicitly asserted that it would 
prefer to see the Turk rather than 
the Latin ensconsed in Constantinople; 
no Orthodox was as outspoken as 
the Catholic Cydones who stated, in a 
perfect pendant to the winged word at- 
tributed to Notaras, ‘‘if we have to be 
enslaved by the Turks, why not rather 
submit to the Latins? If there is in- 
deed no means of retaining freedom, 
one’s plight is lighter when he is sub- 
jected to a better master,’’? Migne, 
PG, CLIV, col. 997D. To be sure, the 
Orthodox could not help observing the 
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religious tolerance prevailing in Turk- 
ish occupied territories and compare it 
with what went on in Latin held lands 
of the Empire, cf. Joseph Bryennios 
as quoted by G. Th. Zoras, 
as quoted by G. Th. Zoras, Ai mgd xal 
peta thy GAwow S:apoeqateion 

Weohoyxal xateviivoerg (Athens 
1953), p. 25, echoed by Philotheus 
of Pskov, Malinin, appendix, p. 
43. But this fifteenth century attitude 
is to be juxtaposed with Nicetas 
Choniates’ lament on the sack of Con- 
stantinople in 1204, where the tolerant 
Sarrasins are favorably compared with 
the bloodthirsty Crusaders. It is im- 
portant to realize that the saying attri- 
buted to Notaras cannot be used as an 
illustration of the anti-Unionist offi- 
cial standpoint. Even less does it ‘‘sum 
up a whole political program,’’ so H. 
Evert-Kappesowa in Byzantinoslavica, 
XIV (1953), 245. Such a program is 
nowhere directly attested. Moreover, in 
its explicit form, it would be inept and 
emotionally as unacceptable as the slo- 
gan of the union with Latins. What 
Notaras’ bon mot does sum up are the 
numerous accusations made by pro- 
Unionists against the perverse and 
traitorous designs of their adversaries. 
The refusal to come to terms with the 
West led the pro-Unionists and the 
Latins to the inescapable conclusion 
that the Orthodox liked the Turk bet- 
ter, ef. M. Calecas, Migne, PG, CLIT, 
col. 239B; Jean Gerson, Sermon on the 
Union, ed. * B. Monnoyeur, Irénikon, 
VI (1929), 731 (accusation put in the 
mouth of ‘‘male vuolenté,’’ i.e., the 
Latin extremists); Scholarios, I, p. 
387, 22-29; Pusculo, I, 401-405 (John 
VIII himself is speaking!); II, 376- 
79. The anti-Unionist programmatic 
pronouncements must be reconstructed 
from the works of the anti-Unionists 
themselves. They are explained by 
their ‘‘celestial’’ outlook and were 
best represented by Scholarios. He in- 
sisted upon the patriotism of the Ortho- 
dox, ready to sacifice their lives for 
the fatherland, but exhorted his fol- 
lowers to imitate the martyrs and 
bravely to face the calamitous eventu- 
ality of Constantinople’s fall rather 
than to betray the beliefs of their 
forefathers, ef. Scholarios, IIT, p. 96, 
5ff; 162, 8-15; IV, p. 215, 13-16. There 
is a marked difference between this at- 
titude and the supposed words of 
Notaras. The question of authenticity 
of the saying attributed to Notaras is 
of secondary importance. It is not as- 
tonishing that the saving should be 
pinned on him, the prime minister at 
the time of Greek procrastinations and 
evasions concerning the Union of Flor- 
ence. But in a wider sense, the attri- 
bution is not true, for the saying does 
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not fit the anti-Unionist program. Nor 
does it fit the man’s deeds. Notaras 
was no embodiment of uncompromising 
Orthodoxy: he was for the Union (sure- 
ly, of the combinazione variety) both 
in Florence and in 1452, ef. Syropulos, 
p. 343; Scholarios, III, p. 170, 19-22; 
IV, p. 496, 9-17. He fought bravely 
in 1453. 

Syropulos, pp. 330, 332; Pusculo, II, 
107-109. For John VIII’s tactics at 
the patriarchal election of 1440: Syro- 
pulos, p. 332f. Change of the emperor’s 
stand about 1441 under pressure of 
public opinion: Mark of Ephesus, ed. 
L. Petit, PO, XVII (1923), 481. 

For Mark of Ephesus, Florence was 
from the very beginning a ‘‘pseudo- 
synod’’ not the Eighth Council, but the 
notion that there should be no more 
than Seven Oecumenical Councils took 
some time to develop. The Orthodox 
Greek generation of Florence knew of 
no restrictions as to the number of 
councils, and p. ex., called the Photian 
Council of 879-80 ‘‘Eighth Oecumeni- 
eal.’’ Discussion of texts in F. Dvornik, 
The Photian Schism... (1948), pp. 
420-426, The Constantinopolitan Coun- 
cil of 1484, which abrogated the Union 
of Florence, claimed the name of 
Eighth Oecumenical. In Moscow, the 
assertion that there should not be more 
than Seven Oecumenical Councils ap- 
pears as early as 1458/59. Cf. the let- 
ter quoted in note 124 below. 

Speaking of earlier times, A. Michel, 
‘*Sprache und Schisma,’’ Festschrift 
Kardinal Faulhaber (1949), p. 66 re- 
gretted that St. Augustine’s explana- 
tory formula on the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, principaliter ex patre 
(De Trin., XV, 26, 47) had not been 
made known in Byzantium. He implies 
(esp. p. 68) that were it not for lin- 
guistic ignorance, the split between 
East and West would have been easier 
to heal. But Amirutzes, a participant 
of the Council of Florence, quoted St. 
Augustine’s formula in Greek. For the 
text, cf. p. ex. the edition by M. Jugie, 
Byzantion, XIV (1939), 93, 4f; ef. 
ibidem, p. 92, 20 for another quotation 
from St. Augustine. Amirutzes used the 
Latin father for anti-Unionist pur- 
poses. In the last centuries of Byzan- 
tium, the Greeks were more familiar 
with Latin or Italian than they were 
in the ninth, and yet the cause of re- 
ligious unity fared worse after the 
Council of Florence than it did after 
the Photian councils. Linguistic profi- 
ciency may facilitate the meeting of 
minds. It cannot allay emotions. 
Apology Against Accusations of Lat- 
inism, Scholarios, I, pp. 376-389. Cf. 
Letter to his Students, IV, pp. 403-410, 
from which it appears that shortly be- 
fore the council of Florence. Scholarios 
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‘‘liberal’’? teaching and ‘‘cosmopoli- 
tan’? attitude met with opposition of 
nationalist intellectuals whom he con- 
sidered as resentful frauds. Scholarios 
got into trouble and had to suspend 
his teaching activity. 

Speaking in 1339, Barlaam gave a 
grim picture of the popular reaction 
to the Union, should it be concluded 
by experts alone, rather than at an 
oecumenical council. Cf. Migne, PG, 
CLI, col. 1333 BC. Barlaam’s vision 
was both prophetic and wrong. The 
people reacted to the Council of Flor- 
ence as he foresaw it, down to some de- 
tails, But the reaction occurred in spite 
of the Union’s conclusion at a general 
council. The events following Florence 
gave some justification to fourteenth 
century Popes, so unwilling to con- 
voke an oecumenical council to over- 
come the division of Christendom. 


. The order was by Mark of Ephesus: 


ef. his Encyclical Letter, PO, XVII 
(1923), 456. It must have become fa- 
mous, for a pro-Unionist alluded to it: 
Plusiadenos, Migne, PG, CLIX, col. 
1357B. For some low-brow Orthodox 
of the time, Latins were not Christians. 
Some Latins were not much different. 
The Spanish traveler Peter Tafur, who 
was in Constantinople in 1437, distin- 
guished between Greeks and Christians. 
Cf. text quoted in A. Vasiliev, ‘‘Pero 
Tafur...and his visit to Constan- 
tinople...,’’ Byzantion, VII (1932), 
114. Still, he went to mass at St. 
Sophia, ibid., p. 103. 


. Syropulos, p. 337; ‘‘fellow-traveler’’ 


renders ovvwdoindgets of the Greek. 


. Puseulo, II, 497ff; Scholarios, III, p. 


180, 5f; ef., M. Paulovdé, ‘‘L’empire 
byzantin et les Tchéques...’’ Byzan- 
tinoslavica, XIV (1953), esp. 170ff. 
Pusceulo, III, 303-305. 


. The point deserves some attention since 


in modern literature the Union of 1452 
is generally described as lacking all 
popular support. Yet, ef. Scholarios, 
III, p. 173, 30-32; 177, 20-24 
(Sjpov wiqous); 184,4 (Shuov 6onv) ; 
Pusculo, III, 668f; 723; but ef. 654f; 
739f. The number of copies of Scho- 
larios’ manifesto is to be deduced 
from Scholarios III, p. 177, 37-40. 
Sphrantzes, Chronicon Minus, Migne, 
PG, CLVI, col. 1047BD; ef. Ducas, 
Hist., p. 236, 20ff Bonn (words of 
Murad); cf. Critobulos, Hist., I, 16, 
13 (speech of Mehmed), ed. Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. V, p. 66. Murad 
II eagerly enquired of Peter Tafur 
about the circumstances of John VIII’s 
departure for Italy. Tafur’s text p. 
ex. in A. Vasiliev, Byzantion, VII 
(1932), 97. 

Pusculo, I, 495-545. 

Leonardus Chiensis, Historia Constan- 
tinopolitanae urbis...captae, Migne, 
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PG, CLIX, col. 926A; Scholarios, ITI, 
p. 511, 14£; Sphrantzes, Chron. Minus, 
Migne, PG, CLVI, col. 1046C, who, 
however, sees in the Union of Florence 
the chief political blunder that led up 
to 1453. These interpretations were 
widespread in the Eastern world. The 
fifteenth century Armenian chronicler 
Abraham of Ankara attributed the fall 
of Constantinople to God’s wrath; 
God’s refusal to help the Grecks was 
the result of the division among the 
Byzantines caused by the Union of 
Florence. Russian translation of Abra- 
ham’s text in A. S. Anasjan, ‘‘Arm- 
janskie xronisty o padenii Konstan- 
tinopolja,’’ Vizantijskij WVremennik, 
VII (1953), esp. 453f, That the con- 
clusion of the Union was the political 
cause of the fall of the City is im- 
plied in the Chronicle of another Ar- 
menian, David of Kharberd (Khar- 
put); ef. ibidem, p. 449. 


. Scholarios, III, p. 147, 29; 149, 13 


(letter to Notaras; date: 1451); 166, 
12-14 (manifesto of November 1452) ; 
Duecas develops this thought more 
bluntly in his paraphase of the mani- 
festo: Hist., 254, 9f Bonn, 

Greeks heretic and two-faced: Plusi- 
adenos, ‘Eounveig... tis év Plwogevtie 
ovvédov..., Migne, PG, CLIX, col. 
1328C; 1337D; Pusculo, I, 381-84; 
581-83. Fall of the City caused by 
betrayal of the Union: Plusiadenos, 
ibid. col. 1368C; 1372A;_ Ps.- 
Sphrantzes, Chronicon majus, p. 
310f Bonn; Pusculo, I, 76-80; III, 548- 
551; IV, 1017-1024. For further ref- 
erences concerning the question of re- 
sponsibility for 1453, ef. M. Viller 
‘“‘La question de L’Union des 
Eglises...’’ Revue d’Hist. Ecclési- 
astique, XVIII (1922), 59, n. 4; on 
fourteenth century precursors of the 
Latin argument, cf. ibid. XVII 
(1921), 303 and n. 2. It is well known 
that most Christian Humanists from 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini to the Polish 
historian Dlugosz showed no traces of 
this acrimony after the catastrophe of 
1453. 

Migne, PG, CLIX, col. 927B; ef. 925D; 
926AB. Cf. Pusculo, I, 145f (omnia 
fingis) ; George of Trebizond to Meh- 
med II, ed. A. Mercati ‘‘Le due lettere 
di Giorgio di Trebisonda.., ’’ Orienta- 
lia Christiana Periodica, IX (1943), 
94, 

Plusiadenos, Migne, PG, CLIX. col. 
1353D;  Ps.-Sphrantzes, Chronicon 
maius, p, 322 Bonn. For John Eck, ef. 
the next note. 

Cf. Philotheus in Malinin, appendix, 
p- 42; Ps.-Sphrantzes, Chronicon 
maius, p. 312 Bonn; Luther during the 
Leipzig Disputation with John Eck 
(1519): German text in E. Benz, Die 
Ostkirche im Lichte der Protestanti- 
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schen Geschichtsschreibung.. (1952), 
p. 12. The parallel between Luther’s 
and Ps.-Sphrantzes’ arguments and the 
curiously un-Byzantine distinction be- 
tween Faith and Empire pose an in- 
teresting problem which cannot be 
solved before the chronology of Ps.- 
Sphrantzes’ work is firmly established. 
Etenim dum sancta in Unitate perman- 
sit mirifice ea floruit Ecclesia, Al- 
locution of Benedict XV, Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis XI (1919), pp. 97-99. 
Again, Ps.-Sphrantzes, Chron. maius, 
p. 313 Bonn had an answer to this 
type of argument. 

On Plusiadenos, his career and liter- 
ary work, cf. G. Hofmann, ‘‘ Wie stand 
es mit der Frage der Kircheneinheit 
auf Kreta im XV. Jahrhundert?’’ 
Orientalia Christ. Periodica, X (1944), 
99f; 106-111. 

H. Noiret, Lettres inédites de Michel 
Apostolis... [Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, LIV 
(1889)], pp. 19, 54, 66, 89, 95, 101f. 
For a classical illustration of this at- 
titude, ef. the Letter of Theodore 
Gaza to Demetrius Sturopulos (time: 
1472-1476), ed. L. Mohler, Aus Bes- 
sarions Gelehrtenkreis... (1942), pp. 
586-89. Cf. also the famous letter of 
Constantine Lascaris, French trans- 
lation in E, Legrand, Bibliographie 
hellénique...aux XV et XVI siécles 
I (1885), pp. LXXX-LXXXI. 

The Commentaries of Pius II, transl. 
and comm. by F. A. Gragg and L. C. 
Gabel [Smith College Studies in His- 
tory, XXII (1937) ], p. 75. Pius II and 
Bessarion were not the best of friends. 
But the authenticity of the feelings 
reported here is beyond doubt. 

Cf. P. K. Enepekides, ‘‘Der Brief- 
wechsel des Maximos Margunios, Bi- 
schof von Kythera (1549-1602) .. ,’’ 
Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen byzan- 
tinischen Gesellschaft, I (1951), 16. 


71a. A century later, the remembrance 
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of these events was so dim in secular 
Rome, that Vasari, a pupil of Michel- 
angelo and a historian of the art of 
his own time, did not understand the 
meaning of the scenes from the his- 
tory of the Florentine Council which 
Eugene IV ordered represented on the 
huge bronze doors of St. Peter’s. Va- 
sari wrote in his life of Filarete, the 
artist who created these scenes, that 
they were from the Life of Christ 
and of the Madonna. Cf. M. Lazzaroni 
and A. Muiioz, Filarete... (1908), 
pp. 5 and 95. Of course, people like 
Grimaldi (writing about 1619) and 
the historian of the Council Giustini- 
ani were better informed, cf. ibidem, 
pp. 83, 88. 

The present day Catholic spokes- 
men assess the role of the Coun- 
cil in a similar way: cf. Cardinal Tis- 
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serant’s preface to G. Smit, Roma e 
Oriente cristiano. L’azione dei Papi 
per l’unitd della Chiesa, (Rome, 1944), 
12. Cf., also, V. Grumel, quoted 
ibid., p. 211. 
Cf., in the last instance, A. M. Am- 
mann, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Geltung 
der Florentiner Konzilsentscheidungen 
in Polen-Litauen. Der Streit uber die 
Giiltigkeit der ‘Griechentaufe,’ ’’ 
Orientalia Christ. Periodica, VIII 
(1942), 289-316, esp. p. 304 for the 
use of the Council by the Catholic 
moderates, 
The document is a letter of the metro- 
politan of Kiev Misail to Pope Sixtus 
IV, dated in 1476, ed. Golubev in Araiv 
Jugo-Zapadnoj Rossii, Part I, vol. VIT 
(1887) pp. 123-231. For Hypatius 
Potij (Pociej) the Uniate metropoli- 
tan who unearthed it about 1605, its 
importance consisted in that ‘‘the 8th 
Council, that of Florence, was written 
in it,’? p. 197. The authenticity of 
Misail’s letter has been discussed for 
the past 350 years. A few years after 
its publication, it was attacked on 
**philological’’ grounds by Rohatynee’, 
in his Perestoroha...cf. Akty otnos- 
jasciesja k ist. Zap. Rossii IV (1851), 
p- 229b. Among modern scholars opin- 
ions vary irrespective of their religious 
sympathies. Cf., p. ex., Golubev, Arziv 
...,p. XIII; Rev. J. Fijalek, ‘‘Le sort 
reservé a 1’Union de Florence dans 
le Grand-Duché de Lithuanie sous le 
régne de Casimir Jagellon,’’ Bulletin 
international de l’Académie Polonaise 
des Sc. et des Lettres, Classe de Philo- 
logie, Cl. d’Hist. et de Philol., nr. 1-3. 
I-II (January-March 1934), pp. 16-18 
(against authenticity); M. Ammann, 
in Orientalia Christ. Periodica, VIII 
(1942), 300, n. 2 (for it). B. Buéyns’- 
kyj. ‘‘Zmahannja do uniji rus’koji 
cerkvy z Rymom v 1408-1506 rokax,’’ 
Zapysky ukrajins’koho  naukovoho 
tovarystva v Kyjivi, VI (1909), 9ff, 
30 dated the letter into 1500 and attri- 
buted it to Metropolitan Joseph Bul- 
harynovyé, hardly convincingly. After 
some hesitation, I have come to con- 
sider the letter authentic for the fol- 
lowing reason: on p. 227 its signatories 
declare their hope ‘‘always standing 
on, these eight holy and blessed steps 
[ie., adhering to the decisions of the 
eight Oecumenical Councils, including 
that of Florence] to partake of the 
blessed expectance of the future eighth 
millennium.’’ Such a relatively obscure 
simile can hardly be imputed to a late 
sixteenth century falsifier.On the con- 
trary the meaning of the ‘‘future 
eighth millennium’’ was familiar to 
people living shortly before the crucial 
year 7000 (A. D. 1492), the date of the 
anticipated end of the world. 
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Pope Nicolas V (date: 1451), Codex 
Epistolaris sacc. XV, I, 2, nr. 116, p. 
125. [Monumenta Medti Aevi hist. res 
gestas Poloniae illustr., II (1876)]}. 
Dlugosz (Dlugossius), Hist, Pol., Book 
XII [Vol. I, col. 727 of the 1711 edi- 
tion]; Possevino in a letter of 1587, 
ed. by O. Halecki, ‘‘Possevino’s Last 
Statement on Polish-Russian Rela- 
tions,’’ Orientalia Christ. Periodica, 
XIX (1953), 299f. 

Alexander VI in letters concerning 
Metropolitan Joseph Bulharynovyé. Cf. 
A. Ziegler, Die Union des Konzils von 
Florenz in der russischen Kirche [Das 
oestliche Christentum, IV-V (1938) ], 
p. 148, with quotations from texts. 

P. Skarga, O. jednosci kosciota Bozego 
pod jednym Pasterzem... (Vilna, 
1577), reprinted in Russkaja Istori- 
éeskaja Biblioteka (to be quoted in 
subsequent notes as RIB), VII (1882), 
pp. 417, 423, 434, 438. 


. Orzechowski’s letter to Gérka (date: 


1547), quoted in K. Chodynicki, Kosciét 
prawostawny a Rzeczspospolita polska 
1370-1632 (Warsaw, 1934), p, 197, n. 
4. Cf. S. Petridés, ‘‘Documents sur la 
rupture de 1’Union de Florence,’’ 
Echos d’Orient, XIV (1911), 206. 


. Only a few themes of this polemical 


literature have been hinted at here, as 
the subject has been brilliantly treated 
by A. Briickner, ‘‘Spory o unié w 
dawnej literaturze,’?’ Kwartalnik His- 
toryceny, X (1896), 578-644. On 
Ukrainian anti-Unionist works moving 
to Moscow, ef. ibidem, pp. 604, 613. On 
the whole problem cf. also B. Wa- 
ezynski, ‘* Nachklinge der Florentiner 
Union in der polemischen Literatur zur 
Zeit der Wiedervereinigung der Ruthe- 
nen,’’ Orientalia Christ. Periodica, IV 
(1938), 441-472. 

For textual proof, see B. Butyns’kyj, 
‘*Slidy velykorus’kyx _literaturnyx 
tvoriv pro fl’orentijs’ku uniju ta 
urjadovoho aktu moskovs’koho pravy- 
tel’stva v ‘Istoriji fl’orentijs’koho 
soboru’ 1598 roku,’’ Zapysky nauko- 
voho tovarystva im. Sevéenka, CXV 
(1918, vol. 3), 23-28. It may be added 
that the core of the story on the acts 
of violence supposely committed by the 
Catholics, given in the ‘‘history’’ of 
the Council of Florence written in 1598 
by a cleric of Ostroh [‘‘Istorija o 
listrikijskom ... florenskom sinodé...,’’ 
RIB, XIX (1903), 433-476], is to be 
read in a Russian sixteenth century 
MS, ed. Malinin, appendix, p. 114. In 
the ‘‘placid’’ fifteenth century and 
the first half of the sixteenth, ‘‘Ru- 
thenian’’ lands differed from Moscow: 
at that time, their relations with Con- 
stantinople were maintained and there 
was no trace of an anti-Greek attitude, 
nor of translations of pro- and 
anti-Florentine pamphets in the Ukraine 
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and Byelorussia. Cf., B. Buéyns’kyj, 
‘*Studiji z istoriji cerkovnoji uniji, 
. »? LZapysky nauk. tov. im. 
Sevéenka, LXXXVIII (1909, vol. 2), 
15f. Some of the hair-raising details 
in the ‘‘history’’ of 1598 were no con- 
scious Orthodox mystification, but 
bookish folklore. Skarga and the Papal 
nuncio Malaspina shared with the cleric 
of Ostroh the belief that the Metro- 
politan of Kiev Isidore was assassinat- 
ed after the Council of Florence, Com- 
pare RIB, XIX (1903), p. 469 with 
RIB, VII (1882), pp. 459, 480 and 
the nuncio’s report of 1595, ed. G. Hof- 
mann in Orientalia Christiana, III 
(1924), 163, 165. The reminiscing 
epithet ‘‘robber’’ (listrikijskij, raz- 
bojniéeskij) given to the Council of 
Florence by the tract of 1598 had a 
tenacious life: not only did a ‘‘schis- 
matic’’ repeat it in 1634 [ef. K. T. 
Skupienski, ‘‘ Rozmowa albo rellatia 
rozmowy dwoch Rusinéw.. .’’ reprint- 
ed in Arxiv Jugo-Zap. Rossii, part I, 
vol. VII (1887), p. 698], but it was 
used by a Russian professor in 1925 
[ef. M. d’Herbigny in Orientalia Chris- 
tiana, IV (1925), 138]. 
Cf. A. Briickner, ‘‘Spory ... ,’’? Kwar- 
talnik Historyceny, X (1896), 625 with 
Scholarios, III, p. 80, 32-36 (in I, p. 327, 
12ff the same argument is put in the 
mouth of the Latins); Plusiadenos, 
—~ Migne, PG, CLIX, col. 
K. T. Skupienski, ‘‘Rozmowa .. ,’’ 
Arziv Jugo-Zap. Rossii, part I, vol. 
VIL (1887), pp. 663, 716; 698; P. 
Skarga, ‘‘O jednosci .. .’’ RIB, VII 
(1882), p. 437f, 465, passim. 
Rohatynec’, ‘‘Perestoroha .. .’? Akty 
otn. k istorii Zap. Rossii, IV (1851), 
p. 223; ‘‘Istorija o listrikijskom... 
florenskom sinodé .. .’’ RIB, XIX 
(1903), pp. 454; 465. 
The ‘‘extinguished light’’ simile p. 
ex. in Skarga, ‘‘O jednosci...,’’ RIB, 
VII (1882), col. 507. For texts from 
M. Smotrye’kyj’s writings, cf. A. 
Briickner, ‘‘Spory ... ,’’ Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, X (1896), 603; 611; 
Rohatynec’, ‘‘Perestoroha...,’’ as in 
the preceding note. 


. A collection from the year 1580, ed. 


A. Popov, ‘‘Oblititel’nyja spisanija 
protiv Zidov i latinjan,’’ Ctenija wv 
imper. obsé. istorii i drev. pri Moskov- 
skom Universitete, (1879, vol. I), p. 
39. 

“*Tstorija o listrikijskom . . . sin- 
odé ...,’’ RIB, XIX (1903), p. 468. 
Letter Arcano Divinae Providentiae. 
Main texts relative to the Unionist 
appeals at the time of the Council 
of the Vatican have been conveniently 
assembled in French by F. de Wyels, 
‘*Le Concile du Vatican et 1’Union,’’ 
Trénikon, VI (1929), 366-396; 488- 
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516; 655-686. Pius IX’s letter of 1868 
(translation, ibid., pp. 389-392) quot- 
ed from the Florentine definition, cf. 
ibid., p. 391. 

For texts of opinions of Catholic prel- 
ates on the goals of the future Coun- 
cil, ef., F. de Wyels, ibid., esp. pp. 369f, 
377. 

In one case, this refusal was motivated 
by the political character of the short- 
lived Council of Florence, rejected by 
the Orthodox Church. F. de Wyels, 
ibid., p. 494. 

Significantly enough the most learned 
of all nineteenth century Catholic 
studies on the Council appeared in 
1869: E. Cecconi, Studi storici sul Con- 
cilio di Firenze ...I1 (the only to 
appear) Antecedenti del Concilio. For 
titles of polemic pamphets, cf. p. ex. 
Th. Frommann, Zur Kritik des Floren- 
tiner Unionsdecrets und seiner dogma- 
tischen Verwertung beim Vaticanischen 
Concil der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1870), 
first chapter. 

Augsburger Allg. Zeitung of January 
21, 1870, reprinted in Acta et Decreta 
Sacrosancti Oecumenici Concilii Va- 
ticani, [Collectio Lacensis, VII (Frei- 
burg, 1892)] col. 1474-76, to be quot- 
ed below as Acta. A year earlier 
Déllinger had aired much the same 
arguments in his Der Papst und das 
Konzil which appeared under the 
pseudonym of Janus. Cf. the Ameri- 
ean edition The Pope and the Council 
(Boston, 1870), pp. 259-266. 

The edition was that of 1484 in a 
work by Flavio Biondo, Eugene IV’s 
secretary. Cf. also Janus (v. Déllinger), 
The Pope and the Council, p. 264, notes 
1 and 2. 

Acta, col. 1482-84. 

Acta, col. 430, 571, 613, 913f. The 
addition first appeared in 1789. 
Constitutio Dogmatica Prima de Ec- 
clesia Christi, cap. III; for English 
translation with Latin text, cf, W. E. 
Gladstone — P. Schaff, The Vatican 
Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Al- 
legiance . . . (New York, 1875), p. 
159. The clause quemadmodum ...con- 
tinetur is absent from chapter IV of 
the Constitutio. It was maintained that 
the clause was omitted because it was 
needless, ef., p. ex., Cardinal H. E. 
Manning, The True Story of the Vat- 
ican Council (London, 1877), p. 175. 
Cf., also ibidem, pp. 172ff, 186, and 
the discussion in Hefele-Leclereq, His- 
toire des Conciles . . . VII, 2 (1916), 
p. 1044ff, important for the whole con- 
troversy. 

In his Zur Kritik des Florentiner 
Unionsdecrets . . . (1870), p. 51iff, the 
Protestant Th. Frommann pointed out 
that even the Greek version did not 
necessarily warrant the ‘‘restrictive’’ 
interpretation of the Florentine decree. 
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The scholar was Eugenio Cecconi of 
note 90. For his statement and resumé 
of the article in Civiltda Cattolica of 
February 19, 1870, cf. Acta, col. 1477- 
81. 


For the ‘‘corroboration’’ theme, cf. 
p. ex., Cardinal Manning, The True 
Story ... p. 174. On the text tradi- 
tion of the Florentinum, cf. A. Mercati, 
‘*Tl decreto d’unione del 6 luglio 1439 
nell’Archivio Segreto Vaticano,’’ 
Orientalia Christ. Periodica, XI 
(1945), 5-44. 

Acta, col. 944-950 and 1493-96 (where 
the reported existence of similar mo- 
tives among German bishops is denied). 
Acta, col. 932; 1485; 1489; 922. 
Syropulos, p. 309: 8t pév oixovpe- 
vixt ouvéotn obvodos ovdeic avtegei. 
He only objected that the Council’s 
decisions were arrived at in a manner 
contrary to the practice of Oecumeni- 
cal Councils. Cf. also p. 270. 

Acta, col. 948. 

I. v Dollinger, Lectures on the Re- 
union of the Churches (1872), p. 56. 
In 1923, Metropolitian Xrapovickij, 
head of the emigré Russian Church de- 
clared that the Orthodox would grant 
the Pope authority over the whole 
Church if only Catholics gave up their 
false dogmas, especially that of in- 
fallibility, the most absurd among them. 
Quotation in C. Giannelli, Studi e 
Testi CXXIII (1946), p. 177, n. 34. 
This results from Scholarios, I, pp. 
333-341. The detailed proof must be 
reserved for another article. Until now, 
the story of the Russian participation 
at the Council has been related on the 
basis of the self-congratulatory Mus- 
covite accounts. Here again, Scholarios 
proves to be an important, because in- 
dependent, source for the behavior of 
the Russians in Florence and the 
Graeco-Muscovite relations at that 
time. Scholarios seems to have been 
completely overlooked, perhaps because 
one of his pertinent texts does not once 
mention the Russians by name; the 
other was first discovered and publish- 
ed in 1930, Cf. Scholarios, III, p. XI, 
There are some things about Simeon of 
Suzdal’, our chief source on the Rus- 
sians at Florence, which render his 
zeal suspect. Why was he not immedi- 
ately released from imprisonment in the 
Sergius monastery near Moscow after 
the Unionist Isidore of Kiev had been 
gotten rid of? It seems that official 
circles did not trust him at first. 
Simeon’s anti-unionism as described 
by himself is a bit too loud, his suffer- 
ings, too dramatic. Perhaps he and his 
colleagues were not such resistence 
heroes in Florence. F. Delektorskij, 
‘*Kritiko - bibliografiteskij obzor 
drevnje-russkix skazanij o florentijskoj 
unii,’’ Zurnal Ministerstva Nar. Pros- 
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vesé., CCC (July 1895), 143 has al- 
ready voiced some doubts on this point, 
Scholarios’ new testimony strengthens 
them considerably. 

Scholarios, III, p. 113, 15 (date of 
text: about 1443 ie., in Scholarios’ 
Orthodox period); Abraham, the only 
Russian bishop at Florence, is meant 
here, since Isidore is said to have con- 
ferred with ‘‘fellow bishops’’ of his 
delegation. 

Cf. p. ex., Malinin, appendix, p. 97 
(earliest of pamphlet recensions). This 
is flimsy evidence. For all that, the 
imprisonment story continues to be 
generally believed, ef. A. Ziegler, Die 
Union des Konzils von Florenz (1938), 
p. 17. On John VIII’s sad end, ef. 
Malinin, notes, p. 71f (date: before 
1560s), taken over by Istorija o 
listrikijskom ... sinodé... of 1598, 
RIB, XTX (1903), p. 467. This is one 
of the instances where the Muscovites 
agree with their enemies, the Papists: 
already Pusculo, II, 4-8; 415 saw in 
John VIII’s death God’s punishment 
(of course for betraying the Union of 
Florence). 

Syropulos, p. 296 speaks of the ‘‘envoy 
of the Russes,’’ representing a prince 
(‘en—E). Thomas of Tver’ was the only 
princely envoy in the Russian delega- 
tion. There is also evidence of good re- 
lations between Thomas and the Pope 
after the Council. Text of the Papal 
safe-conduct for Thomas ed. N. Karam- 
zin, Istorija gosudarstva rossijskago, 
Notes to vol. V, n. 296. Cf., also Pier- 
ling, La Russie et le Saint Siége, I 
(1896), p. 49. 

Compare Malinin, appendix, pp. 98f 
with Scholarios, III, p. 113, 10. 
Scholarios, III, p. 113, 13-15. He never 
thought much of the Russian group: 
Scholarios, I, pp. 339, 16; 340, 26 (but 
those were his pro-Unionist days). 
Malinin, appendix, p. 90 (already 
in the earliest pamphlet recension). 
Combine Malinin, appendix, p. 91 with 
Scholarios, I, p. 334, 34-335, 1: ‘‘nor 
do they obey our Church.’’ 

Simeon, bewildered at the commotion 
following a speech by Mark of Ephesus, 
was told by the weeping metropolitan 
‘*Dorotheos’’: ‘‘If you knew what 
Mark said, you too, would shed tears 
of joy,’’ cf. Malinin, appendix, p. 92. 
But in what language did ‘‘Doro- 
theos’’ enlighten Simeon? I think in 
Slavic, since he probably was Dositheos, 
metropolitan of the Macedonian city 
of Drama, where the knowledge of 
Slavic was useful. The Russian trave- 
logue lists ‘‘Dorotheos’’ of Drama 
among the Greek delegates at Florence: 
Malinin, appendix, p. 81. Simeon was 
not quite isolated, for some Greek dele- 
gates knew Slavic. Patriarch Joseph 
II himself spoke excellent Bulgarian, 
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ef. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum ... 
Collectio XXIX, col. 657. 

Malinin, appendix, p. 117. Even the 
highest circles showed an innocence of 
elementary notions. About 1458 the 
Metropolitan of Moscow Iona accused 
the Unionist Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople of calling himself archbishop of 
that city. No oecumenical Patriarch 
before Florence called himself arch- 
bishop (arcibiskup), Iona exclaimed, 
ef. RIB, VI, col. 622. This was non- 
sense. Or was it the Polish form of the 
word that aroused Iona’s indignation? 
Malinin, appendix, pp. 91, 92, 93, 94, 
96. Muscovite accounts have more in 
common with Greek low-brow argu- 
ments, such as the refusal to consider 
the Latins as Christians, attributing 
sinister reasons for the transfer of the 
Council to Florence, and of course, 
decrying the pro-Unionist greed for 
money. For the question of preced- 
ence of names, cf. Syropolus, p. 270. 
Malinin, appendix, p. 118 (the so-called 
Chronicle Account; it makes use of 
several official documents, cf. Malinin, 
notes, pp. 66f, 69). 


. This has not been seen previously. 


Compare Vassilij II’s letter to Patri- 
arch Metrophanes, RIB, VI, col. 533 
with the Florentinum, ed. p. ex. G. 
Hofmann, Epistolae Pontificiae ad 
Concilium Florentinum Spectantes II 
[Concilium Florentinum, Documenta et 
Scriptores, Series A (1944)], p. 72. 
Malinin, appendix, p. 90; 100f; Iona’s 
letter to Prince Alexander Vladimiro- 
vit of Kiev, RIB, VI, col. 559f (Malin- 
in, p. 467 dates it ‘‘before 1451’’ but 
the tone of the letter points rather to 
1452-53). 

Malinin, p. 449 and appendix, p. 81. The 
travelogue was recently translated in- 
to German by G. Stékl: Europa im XV. 
Jahrhundert von Byzantinern gesehen 
[Byzantinische Schriftsteller, hersg. von 
E. v. Ivénka, II (1954)], ef. p. 161. 
The author of the travelogue was a 
staunch Orthodox and differentiated 
between ‘‘Latins’’ and ‘‘Christians.’’ 
Cf., ibid., pp. 154, 155, 167, 

within anti-Florentine 
tracts has to be asserted against Malin- 
in, p. 457, who thought that p. ex. the 
second recension of Simeon’s tract 
(Povest’ Simeona, PS) did not add 
anything essentially new to its prede- 
cessor (Isidorov Sobor, IS). All de- 
pends on what is meant by ‘‘essential- 
ly.’? For, (1) ef. PS, Malinin, ap- 
pendix, p. 104 (where Mark of Ephesus 
says to the Pope: ‘‘you dared convoke 
the eighth council, which the Holy 
Fathers forbade’’) with IS, ibid., p. 
91 where the ‘‘which-forbade’’ clause 
is absent. Cf. above, note 49; (2) Cf. 
PS, ibid., p. 105 (where ‘‘only those 
Greeks who were Orthodox’’ remained 
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after the speech of Mark of Ephesus) 
with IS, ibid., p. 92 (where ‘‘the 
Greeks and all the [other] Orthodox’’ 
remained); (3) Cf. PS, ibid., p. 106 
(where Mark of Ephesus is threatened 
by the Pope with torture) with IS, 
ibid., 93 (where nothing of the sort 
appears in the corresponding passage) ; 
(4) Cf., PS, ibid., p. 107 (where Isi- 
dore is depicted as a great papal helper 
in convincing the Greeks to go to Flor- 
ence) with JS, ibid., p. 94 (where 
nothing to that effect is asserted) ; 
(5) Cf., PS, ibid., p. 109 (where Sim- 
eon gets up and runs away from the 
church in order not to bend his knee 
before the Pope) with IS, ibid., p. 97 
(where he only gets up); (6) Cf. PS, 
ibid., p. 111 (where it is stated that 
‘¢at that time there was a great heresy 
in the Russian land, caused by the 
Greek Emperor John and the Metro- 
politan of Moscow, Isidore, and the 
silver-loving Greeks’’) with the cor- 
responding passage in IS, ibid., p. 98 
(from which this attack is absent) ; 
(7) Cf., the so-called Chronicle Ac- 
count (Letopisnaja Povest’), ibid., p. 
120 (where Mark of Ephesus lectures 
the Emperor and the Patriarch that in 
Constantinople they said that ‘‘ Latins 
were not Christians; how could they 
be Christians... but now... ’’) with 
PS, ibid., 106 (where the Emperor and 
the Patriarch are said only to have 
asserted in Constantinople that the 
Trinity should be honored unanimous- 
ly) and IS, ibid., p. 92 (where they 
agreed that there should be a return 
to the pristine Union); (8) finally, it 
is in PS, ibid., p. 103 that the motif of 
Isidore’s having taken an oath that 
he would go to Florence only to ‘‘con- 
firm the faith’? makes its first ap- 
pearance. 


. Text in A. Popov, Istoriko-literaturnyj 


obzor drevne-russkix polemiceskiz 
socinenij protiv Latinjan (Moscow, 
1875), p. 372, 377, 394f. The whole 
question of Russian reactions to the 
Council of Florence was treated by F. 
I. Delektorskij, ‘‘Florentijskaja Unija 
(po drevne-russkim skazanijam) ...,’’ 
Strannik (1893, November), 442-458. 


. Ivan III’s letter in RIB, VI, col. 711. 


In an episcopal profession of ca. 1500, 
the Metropolitan of Kiev Spiridon is 
abjured as ordained in Constantinople, 
**in the domain of the impious Turks.’’ 
Anyone coming from ‘‘Constantinople 
of the Turkish realm’’ is abjured. Cf. 
RIB, VI, col. 451, n. 3; col. 683, n. 2. 
Cf. n. 107 above and n. 141 below. 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Arsenij Suxanov berated the 
degenerate Greeks and said that all 
good things had migrated from Greece 
over to Moscow, Malinin, p. 491. Over 
half a century earlier, the Jesuit Skarga 


126a. Again, 
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doubted whether the Greeks would be 
able to help the ‘‘Ruthenians,’’ for 
‘learning disappeared from Greece, 
and all of it went over to the Catho- 
lies.’ O jednosci .. . RIB, VII (1882), 
p. 486. 


. Letter to Lithuanian bishops (dated: 


1458-59), RIB, VI, col. 623. Cf. Iona, 
ibidem, col. 648f (date: 1460); others 
followed suit: A. Popov, Istoriko- 
literaturnyj obzor ... p. 384ff (the 
passage is a paraphrase of the sen- 
tences in Iona’s letter of 1460 just re- 
ferred to). Cf., also, a text quoted in 
Malinin, p. 483f, 

letter to the 
Novgorodians (date: 1471), Akty 
Istoriéeskie, I (1841), appendix, pp. 
513f; another letter to the Novgoro- 
dians (date: 1471), RIB, VI, col. 729. 
For the position of the earlier accounts, 
ef. Malinin, appendix p. 122 and A. 
Popov, Istorikolit. obzor, p. 384 (para- 
phrasing Iona). 


. Fédor’s letter to the Patriarch of Con- 


stantinople Jeremiah II in N. Novikov, 
Drevnjaja rossijskaja vivliofika, XII 
(2nd ed., Moscow, 1789), p. 353f (text 
corrupted, to be completed from p. 
389f). 

some years earlier, papal 
diplomats made the same connection, 
yet in a different way. In their dislike 
for the Constantinopolitan prisoner of 
the Turkish enemy they, too, favored 
the creation of an independent Patri- 
archate in Moscow, even a schismatic 
one. But they somehow hoped that this 
act would move the ‘‘Ruthenian’’ 
neighbors of Moscow to renew the 
Union of Florence, Cf. an anonymous 
memorandum by two hands in the Vat- 
ican Archives (date: 1576), ed K. 
Schellhass, ‘‘Zur Legation des Kardi- 
nals Morone ... ,’’ Quellen und For- 
schungen aus Italienischen Archiven 
- « - AXITT, 1 (1910), 326f. 
Pertinent passages of Philotheus’ let- 
ters in Malinin, appendix, pp. 41, 62. 
G. OlSr, ‘‘Gli ultimi Rurikidi e le basi 
ideologiche della sovranita dello Stato 
tusso,’’? Orientalia Christ. Periodica, 
XII (1946), 370, 372. 

Malinin, p. 768. 

In the ‘‘Chronicle Account,’’ Malinin, 
appendix, p. 117. 

Jeremiah II in the Greek version of 
the Act of 1590, confirming the estab- 
lishment of the Patriarchate of Mos- 
cow: ‘‘At present, he (i.e., Fédor) is 
the only both great and Orthodox 
Emperor on earth,’’ ed. V. E. Regel, 
Analecta byzantino-russica, (1891), p. 
86; cf. Philotheus, ‘‘thou art the only 
Emperor unto the Christians under the 
vault of Heaven,’’ ed. Malinin, ap- 
pendix, p. 50; ef. p. 63. Pigas [in a 
letter to Fédor (date: 1593)] alluded 
to the migration of Empires and found 
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that the imperial city of Moscow was 
in his time what the two Romes had 
been in theirs, Cf. V. E. Regel, ibid., 
p. 100. The patriarchs who had a first 
hand knowledge of the ideological cli- 
mate in Moscow said what the Mus- 
covite court wanted to hear. 


. Quotations in P. Pascal, Avvakum et 


les débuts du Raskol ... [Bibliothéque 
de U’Institut frangais de Léningrad, 
XVIII (1938) ], p. 289f. 


. Malinin, p. 767f. 
. N. Berdiaev, The Russian Idea (Lon- 


don, 1947), p. 13. 


. Quoted in H. Rahner, Vom ersten bis 


zum dritten Rom, Rektoratsrede Inns- 
bruck, (1950), p. 16. Lately it has 
been hinted that the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople is not ‘‘a true Church 
of Christ’’: S, V. Troickij, in Mes- 
sager de lW’Exarchat du Patriarche 
russe en Europe Oécidentale, V (1954), 


199. Ivan III’s letter had said 
‘“strange and alien.’’ 
Archbishop A. Marcenko, ‘‘Moi 


vpeéatlenija pri vozvraStenii na ro- 
dinu,’’ Zurnal Moskovskoj Patriarxii, 
(1946, nr. 9), 56. It was perhaps more 
significant that the next instance at 
which the Third Rome theory was re- 
stated in the Journal of the Patriarchate 
was when one Orthodox church of Hel- 
sinki transferred its obedience from the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople to that 
of Moscow. Cf. Priest G. Pavlinskij, 
‘¢‘ObraStenie . . . k leningradskomu 
mitropolitu Grigoriju,’’ Zurnal Mosk. 
Patriarzii, (1947, nr. 4), 13. For an- 
other Third Rome pronouncement on 
lower echelons, cf. tbidem, (1947, nr. 
10), 11f (Priest M. Zernov). The third 
Rome doctrine aud claims to universal 
religious primacy emerge whenever the 
Muscovite Patriarchate’s relations with 
Constantinople become strained, as in 
the twenties of this century. Cf, the 
article of the Russian emigré Nikano- 
rov, transl. by M. d’Herbigny, Orien- 
talia Christiana, IV (1925), 55-57. 
This was a significant, but unofficial 
voice. 

Zurnal Mosk. Patriarzii, 
8), 15f. 

Zurnal Mosk. Patriarxii, (1948, nr. 8), 
6. At the celebrations of 1948, Patri- 
arch Alexius made others revive Philo- 
theus’ idea without committing him- 
self. The task of the Patriarchate is 
delicate: the Orthodox of the whole 
world have to realize where the leader- 


(1948, nr. 
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ship in matters of true faith lies, and 
yet all possible uneasiness about the 
claims of the Russian Church should 
be avoided, Even prelates extolling the 
Third Rome concept added that it was 
to be understood in the most ideal 
sense, since the Russian Church did not 
want to be first among other Churches. 
Cf., the speech of Timothy, Arch- 
bishop of Biaytstok (Poland), Zurnal 
Mosk. Patriarzii, (1948, nr. 8), 18 and 
the special issue of the Journal on the 
celebrations, p. 52. Another reason for 
the Patriarch’s reticence may be that 
lately the State seems to frown upon 
the theory of the Third Rome. One his- 
torian branded this concept as imported 
from abroad, ‘‘alien to the Russian peo- 
ple and imposed upon it’’ [N, A. Smir- 
nov in Vizantijskij Vremennik, VII 
(1953), 59]. In the sixteenth century, 
Ivan the Terrible let Philotheus ex- 
pound his doctrine in a letter address- 
ed to him, but replied to the Jesuit 
diplomat Possevino that ‘‘we do not 
strive for the universal empire of this 
world.’’ 

By the Catholicos of Georgia Callistra- 
tus and that of Armenia, George VI, 
Zurnal Mosk, Patriarzii, (1948, nr. 8), 
10, 20. 

Zurnal Mosk. Patriarxit (1948, nr. 8), 
8 


The interpretation (resumed by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople Meletios 
IV in 1923) enables the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople to claim jurisdiction 
over Orthodox communities in the 
diaspora. From the seventeenth cen- 
tury on, it has been hotly disputed by 
whomever challenged Constantinople, 
no matter what his political or religious 
faith may have been. For a pro-Uniate 
text of 1632, claiming that this ‘‘Bar- 
bary’’ adjudicated to the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople did not extend to 
Rus’, cf. A. Briickner, ‘‘Spory,’’ 
Kwartalnik Historyczeny, X (1896), 
627; for the recent jurisdictional com- 
petition between Constantinople’s 
‘“papist concupiscence’’? and Moscow, 
which flared up in the nineteen-twenties 
and nineteen forties, cf. the articles 
by canonist S. Troickij, first in emigré, 
then in Soviet publications: resumé by 
d’Herbigny, Orientalia Christiana, III 
(1924), 59-62 (cf. 65-70; 99-112); 
texts in Zurnal Mosk. Patriarzii, (1947, 
nr. 11), 34-45; (1947, nr, 12), 31ff; 
Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche 
russe, V (1954), 192-199. 











THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE (1438-1439) AND THE 
PROBLEM OF UNION BETWEEN THE GREEK 
AND LATIN CHURCHES* 


DeENo J. GEANAKOPLOs, University of Illinois 
I. 


For the medieval world the Council of Florence provided the last 
great opportunity to close the gap separating Eastern from Western 
Christendom. Not only was it the most brilliant convocation of Greeks 
and Latins in the entire Middle Ages, but it marked the first occa- 
sion in centuries that East and West assembled in ecumenical council 
to debate the differences separating their two churches.’ 

For almost four hundred years prior to the Council of Florence, 
from the schism of Michael Cerularios and Leo IX in 1054 to the 
convening of this Council in 1438, it had been a primary aim of popes 
and emperors to restore ecclesiastical communion. Negotiations with 
this object in view had, in fact, been.conducted on approximately thirty 
different occasions.” 

Strong forces motivated the desire for union. To the papacy 
union was the most effective way to extend its ecclesiastical authority 
over East as well as West, while for the Byzantine emperors of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, union with the Latin church seemed 
the sole means to insure papal aid against the peril of either a Latin 
crusade or Turkish attack against Constantinople.* Of lesser im- 
portance but worthy of note was the rare idealism of such men as 
Pope Gregory X and Patriarch John Bekkos, or Humbert of the 
Romans and John Parastron, to whom Greco-Latin religious accord 
was the supreme remedy for the problems of Christendom.’ 

As a result of these considerations, union was actually declared 
at three separate times: first, following the fourth crusade of 1204 
with enforced Greek conversion to Catholicism, then at Lyons in 1274 
by personal agreement between pope and emperor, and, finally, at 
Florence itself through the convocation of a general council.” But 
although union thus seemed to have been achieved, it was in reality 
each time only ephemeral and without lasting effect. In view of the 
various forces conducing towards union, how can these repeated fail- 
ures be explained? Why in particular did the Greek population, for 
whom the existence of the nation itself was often at stake, always re- 
pudiate union? 

The answer to these questions lies partly in the nature of the mo- 
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tivations themselves. For to emperors and popes union was less a matter 
of merging two spiritual bodies than a means for the satisfaction of 
political ends. Religious sincerity, indispensable for permanent union, 
was too often lacking,® and if the objectives of the papacy remained 
generally constant, the enthusiasm of the emperors for union fluctuated 
in accordance with the need for Western aid.’ 


From the viewpoint of ecclesiastical government, a more funda- 
mental reason for the failure of union was the conflict between two 
basic conceptions of the church. To the monarchical claims of the pa- 
pacy was opposed the Byzantine concept of the pentarchy, according 
to which the Eastern patriarchs, while acknowledging the honorary 
primacy of Rome,® rejected papal assertions of universal disciplinary 
jurisdiction which would have made of the Eastern bishops mere satel- 
lites of the Holy See.’ While for the West, in accordance with medieval 
canonistic development, supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction was vested 
in the pope alone, for the Eastern church highest religious authority 
resided in the ecumenical councils representing all the patriarchs. It 
was this emphasis on the authority and canons of the first seven ecu- 
menical councils, transmitted inviolate through the centuries, which 
constituted for Byzantium the essence of Orthodoxy.” 

Complicating the difference in ecclesiastical polity from the 
Byzantine side, was the traditional authority of the Emperor over the 
Greek church—the so-called Caesaropapism—according to which the 
Emperor, particularly in times of political stress, would seek to accom- 
modate the Greek church to the needs of the state.” 

These politico-ecclesiastical considerations, however, were not 
the only obstacles to union. There was another factor, more difficult 
to define but of at least equal importance—the deep-rooted antagonism 
for the Latins felt by the Greek population of Constantinople on whom, 
in the last analysis, the success of union depended.” This popular an- 
tipathy for the Latins was more than religious in scope, but it tended, 
in the spirit of the age, to find expression in the church. For in that in- 
stitution were reflected not only the basic difference of language, but 
the development of theories and practices characteristic of the men- 
tality of each people.” It is therefore in the broad context of East-West 
antagonism that a full solution for the problem of union must ultimate- 
ly be sought. Only thus can the endless and seemingly useless delibera- 
tions over such questions as the filioque, the use of unleavened bread 
in the eucharist, or even the shaving of clerical beards acquire genuine 
significance. For, apart from dogmatic importance, these questions 
were symptomatic of the deeper issues separating East from West, and 
it is this fact which made the problem of union so difficult. 


It is not my purpose here to analyze the successive attempts at 
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union. Rather it is my aim to focus on the disputations at the Council 
of Florence, which brought to a climax four hundred years of unionist 
efforts. Through an examination, necessarily brief, of certain aspects 
of the proceedings of the Council as well as of the circumstances 
which brought it about, I hope to provide some insight into the com- 
plexities of union and especially into the forces which prevented its 
successful conclusion. While I shall deal with some of the more gen- 
erally known events of the Council, I shall at the same time touch upon 
several incidents, relatively unimportant in themselves, but revealing 
basic attitudes indicative of the tensions between the two peoples and 
their churches. 


II. 


As no official acts as such survive for the Council of Florence, 
our information must in the main be drawn from three accounts of 
participants: first, the so-called Acta Graeca, written in Greek most 
probably by the pro-unionist Latinophile Bishop, Dorotheos of Myti- 
lene ;** second, the Latin account in dialogue form by the papal advocate 
Andrea of Santa Croce;” and, finally, the Greek history or memoirs 
of Silvester Syropoulos, Grand Ecclesiarch of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople. While the Acta Graeca has been considered most authorita- 
tive by Western scholars, the work of Syropoulos has long been neg- 
lected, indeed generally rejected, by the West. But this neglect is in 
part attributable to the adverse influence of its only editor, the Angli- 
can Bishop Robert Creyghton, who in 1660 published the Greek text 
together with a highly inaccurate, sharply anti-papal translation into 
Latin.** More important, however, has been the attitude of leading 
Catholic historians, such as Hefele, Cecconi, and Allatius in particular, 
who have violently attacked the work of Syropoulos for its anti-union- 
ist views, considering the author a kind of Sarpi of the Council of 
Florence.” 

For these reasons, not to mention the relative unavailability of 
Creyghton’s edition,’* comparatively few Western scholars are even 
aware of the remarkable store of information Syropoulos provides. 
Yet his work is practically the sole record of what went on behind the 
scenes among the Greek delegation. Beginning with the diplomatic 
preliminaries to the Council, Syropoulos describes in detail the dan- 
gerous journey of the Greeks from beleagured Constantinople to 
Venice, their day-by-day activities at the Council, their hopes, frustra- 
tions, and petty quarrels, and, above all, their private discussions 
both among themselves and with the Latins. In short, Syropoulos draws 
a remarkably complete picture of the Greek mentality, especially of the 
deep conflict between the unionist Latinophiles and the anti-unionist 
Orthodox during this critical period of Byzantium’s dying days. 
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Recently Joseph Gill of the Pontifical Institute in Rome (who has 
just published a valuable edition of the Acta Graeca),’* has demonstrat- 
ed the accuracy of certain of Syropoulos’ statements, hitherto consid- 
ered false or grossly exaggerated. On the basis of comparison with 
newly discovered documents, Gill shows, for example, the absolute 
correctness of Syropoulos’ numerous figures regarding the papal 
withholding of the daily subsistence promised to the Greek delegates 
at Florence.” Increasing use of Syropoulos has also recently been made 
by other notable Catholic scholars, such as G. Hofmann, V. Laurent, 
and R. Loenertz, while several Greek historians have found corrobora- 
tion for statements of Syropoulos in passages of contemporary Byzan- 
tine writers.”* Syropoulos’ remarks are, to be sure, often partisan, but is 
it not necessary for the historian to understand the anti-unionist as 
well as unionist views at the Council? It is indeed these very attitudes 
which may best explain the failure of lasting union. Provided Syro- 
poulos’ statements can be controlled by other Byzantine writings or, 
whenever possible, by contemporary Latin accounts, there is no justifi- 
able reason to reject his history as an important source for certain as- 
pects of the Council.” 


Seven years of diplomatic negotiation preceded the assembling of 
the council at Florence,” during which the papacy, after centuries of 
refusal, finally accepted the conditions of the Greek people and clergy 
for the establishment of valid union—namely, the convocation of an 
ecumenical council.** This stipulation is perhaps nowhere more clearly 
defined than by the celebrated Barlaam of Calabria, who in 1339, ex- 
actly a century before Florence, had been secretly sent by the Emperor 
Andronikos III to Avignon to plead the cause of union.” Inasmuch 
as Barlaam’s discourse reflects the sentiment prevailing among the 
Greek people also during the period of Florence,” it is worth quoting. 
Barlaam said to the pope: 


. . . That which separates the Greeks from you is not so much a dif- 
ference in dogma as the hatred of the Greeks for the Latins provoked 
by the wrongs they have suffered. It will be necessary to confer some 
great boon on them to change their feeling. .. . There is only one effective 
means to bring about union: through the convocation of a general coun- 
cil to be held in the East. For to the Greeks anything determined by a 
general council has the authority of law. You may object and say that 
a council has already met at Lyons to treat of union. But no Greek rec- 
ognizes the ecumenicity of the Council of Lyons, since no subsequent 
council has declared it so. The Greek legates at Lyons were, in fact, 
sent there neither by the four patriarchs who govern the Eastern church, 
nor by the Greek people, but by the Emperor alone, who, without trying 
to gain the support of his people, sought only by force to realize the 
union.2? To the four patriarchs therefore send legates, and under their 
presidency a general council will convene which will achieve union. 
Then all of us present at the council will say to the Greek people: 
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Here is what the Holy Ecumenical Council has decreed: It is your duty 
to obey its decisions, and all will submit. . . .?8 


Barlaam’s appeal at the time was ignored, for the Avignonese 
papacy had no intention of compromising its absolute authority by the 
assembling of a council to debate differences with the schismatic 
Greeks.” But the subsequent decline of papal prestige in the West as 
a result of the Great Schism and the increasing Western emphasis on 
conciliar supremacy, eventually induced the Holy See to view the Greek 
demands in a more favorable light.*° This change of attitude coincided 
with an even more pressing need of the Greek Emperors for Western 
aid in order to salvage their last remaining territories of Constantinople 
and the Morea from the Turks, now practically at the gates of the 
capital.™ 

The situation became three-sided, however. For besides the Holy 
See, its bitter rival, the Western Conciliarists sitting at Basle, also 
looked upon a Greek union as the best means of establishing ecclesi- 
astical superiority in the West. Thus the Byzantine Emperor and 
Patriarch were courted by both Pope Eugenius IV and the assembly 
of Basle, each promising military aid for Constantinople together with 
the payment of all expenses for the journey of a Greek delegation to 
a general council to be held in the West.” 

The contest for Byzantine favor grew increasingly severe. In- 
deed, the account of Syropoulos, corroborated by a report of the legate 
of Basle John of Ragusa and papal documents, describes the rival 
Western delegations at Constantinople competing with such intensity 
as to be restrained from blows only by imperial intervention.** Previous 
to this, an even more violent scene had occurred at Basle itself, where 
the papal and conciliar adherents created so great a tumult disputing 
the question of the Greek union that in the revealing phrase of Aeneas 
Silvius, “You would have found the drunkards of a tavern better be- 
haved.’”** 

Why in the end did the Greeks prefer the offers of the papacy to 
those of the Basle fathers, when Byzantine tradition itself, at least 
from the standpoint of the pentarchy, seems conciliar in emphasis? 
Would it have been more advantageous, as several modern Greek 
scholars question, to have preferred the Basle assembly ?* This prob- 
lem has not yet been fully elucidated by historians,** but we may sug- 
gest several reasons for the selection of the papacy. Besides the fact 
that both the Emperor and Patriarch stipulated the personal presence 
of Pope Eugenius at the council**—a condition unlikely of attainment 
at Basle**—the Greeks naturally preferred as a site for the council the 
papal choice of Ferrara in Italy as opposed to distant Basle, Avignon, 
or Savoy, places insisted upon by the Basle conciliarists.** Added to 
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this probably was the Greek familiarity with the traditional prestige 
of the papacy in contrast to the relatively recent emergence of Western 
conciliarism. Not to be overlooked, finally, is the role of the Greek 
Emperor. In line with Byzantine caesaropapist ideas, he may well have 
preferred to negotiate with a single absolute authority instead of the 
factious assembly at Basle.*° We must be careful in this connection, 
however, not to overstress the concept of an all-pervasive Caesaropap- 
ism during this period, since the very failures of the unionist attempts 
initiated by the Emperors themselves, militate against such a theory.” 

On the 24th of November, 1437, in ships provided by the Pope, 
a huge Byzantine delegation of seven hundred ecclesiastics and lay- 
men, headed by the Emperor John VIII Palaeologos, the Patriarch 
Joseph of Constantinople, and representatives of the three other pa- 
triarchs, finally set out for Italy. After a long, hazardous voyage of 
three months*” the Greeks reached Venice.** But almost immediately 
after their arrival, the Council was threatened with disruption over a 
question of protocol. On the entrance of the Patriarch Joseph into Fer- 
rara, he absolutely refused, despite the demands of the papal repre- 
sentatives and his own pro-unionist convictions,* to salute the Pope 
in the Western manner by genuflecting and kissing his foot. Accord- 
ing to Syropoulos, the Patriarch exclaimed indignantly to the papal 
legates : 


Whence has the Pope this right? Which synod gave it to him? Show 
me from what source he derives this privilege and where it is written? 
The Pope claims that he is the successor of St. Peter. But if he is the 
successor of Peter, then we too are the successors of the rest of the 
Apostles. Did they kiss the foot of St. Peter? . . .*° 


To these remarks the Latin bishops replied that it was an an- 
cient custom for all to kiss the pope’s foot—‘“‘bishops, kings, and even 
the Emperor of the Germans and the cardinals who are holy and su- 
perior to the Emperor.’’** The response of the Patriarch is significant: 
“This is an innovation and I will not follow it....If the Pope 
wants a brotherly embrace in accordance with ancient ecclesiastical 
custom, I will be happy to embrace him, but if he refuses, I will aban- 
don everything and return to Constantinople.” 

In the end the Patriarch’s inflexibility prevailed. Yet the victory 
was not entirely his, for Pope Eugenius, instead of welcoming the Pa- 
triarch and his prelates in public ceremony, received them in his pri- 
vate quarters, where few Western eyes could witness the omission 
of this mark of subordination.** 

This initial difficulty, suggested obliquely by the Acta Graeca® 
and of which the form of salutation is prescribed in papal pontificals,™ 
vividly symbolizes Greek insistence on the essential equality of the 
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bishops of Constantinople and Rome, a fundamental principle of pent- 
archic theory as opposed to the claims of the pope as vicar of Christ 
and successor to Peter, first of the Apostles.” In the word “innova- 
tion,” moreover, as used by the patriarch, there is expressed a differ- 
ence in concept, the significance of which lies at the heart of the con- 
flict between the two churches. To the medieval Latin mind, develop- 
ment in ritual even in dogma—for example, the doctrine of the filioque 
—could be sanctioned by the papacy. But for the Greek mentality, the 
criterion of ecclesiastical truth, apart from Holy Scripture, was adher- 
ence to the doctrines and traditions established by the first seven 
ecumenical councils.” 


This contrast between Greek conservatism and the more flexible 
Western attitude toward ecclesiastical development first becomes 
clear in the conflict between Patriarch Photius and Pope Nicholas I, 
and even more distinct after the pontificates of Leo IX and Gregory 
VII in the latter part of the eleventh century, when papal claims of 
jurisdiction underwent their great expansion in canon law.” Sub- 
sequently, therefore, when representatives of the two churches con- 
fronted each other to discuss union, the Greeks expected the papacy 
to conform to conditions before the schism of 1054, while the Holy 
See, on its part, insisted upon subordination of the Greek church in 
the manner to which it had become accustomed from the Latin church- 
es of the West.™ 


Of greater significance at the Council of Florence than the con- 
flict over patriarchal salutation of the Pope was the dispute between 
Emperor and Pope over the problem of seating in the cathedral at 
Ferrara where the council was first to convene. In his desire to as- 
sume the role of arbiter, Pope Eugenius insisted that his throne be 
placed in the middle of the church with the Greek representatives at 
his left and the Latins on his right. The Emperor John Palaeologos, 
however, considered this an infringement of imperial rights, for in 
accord with Byzantine practice it was the prerogative of the Emperor 
as vicar of God to preside over ecumenical councils.” 

After prolonged argument a solution was achieved whereby, as 
the Greeks insisted, the papal throne was placed on the side of the 
Latins. But it was, at the same time, elevated above all others including 
that of the Emperor. Moreover, another throne, corresponding in every 
respect to that of the Greek Basileus, was set up on the Latin side for 
the Emperor of the West, despite the vacancy of the throne caused by 
the recent death of the Western Emperor Sigismund.” The poor Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, his protests overruled, was in the meantime 
relegated to a place below both Pope and Emperors, a position, accord- 
ing to Andrea of Santa Croce, corresponding to that of the highest 
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ranking cardinal.” Thus, contrary to traditional Byzantine thecries, 
not to mention of course Greek ethnic pride, the Greeks were forced 
to recognize the supremacy of papal theocratic theory over both their 
Emperor and Patriarch. As for the equality indicated between Western 
and Eastern Emperors, it touched upon an even more sensitive area 
of the Byzantines, whose rulers had never really become reconciled to 
the existence of a rival imperial title in the West.*® 


It is worthy of note that in the heated debates which followed, 
papal champions made no use of the famous Donation of Constantine 
to support papal claims of supremacy. One wonders in this respect 
what may have been the role of Nicholas of Cusa, who in 1431, some 
years before Lorenzo Valla, had attacked the authenticity of the Dona- 
tion.” Cusanus was one of the legates who escorted the Greek dele- 
gation from their capital to Venice,” and while in the East, where we 
know that he searched for manuscripts,” he probably learned that a 
Greek translation of the Donation was in circulation at Byzantium. 
Since the Greeks, with the aim of diminishing papal authority, inter- 
preted the document to mean that Constantine had transferred to Con- 
stantinople not only the entire Roman government but with it ecclesi- 
astical primacy,” Cusanus may well have seen the danger of trying to 
support papal claims through an appeal to such a double-edged weapon 
as the Donation of Constantine.® 

When the negotiations at the Council at last got under way, 
as in the past a great part of the discussions centered on such perennial 
dogmatic and liturgical questions as the nature of the pains of pur- 
gatory, the use of leavened or unleavened bread in the Eucharist, the 
precise moment at which the Eucharistic miracle occurs, and, most im- 
portant, the procession of the Holy Spirit, commonly called the filioque. 

On doctrinal grounds the question of the filioque turned on two 
different concepts of the trinity. The Latins, for whom the three per- 
sons in the Godhead were not only of the same substance but of equal 
attributes, argued that the Holy Spirit emanates from the Son as well 
as the Father. The Greeks, however, could not accept this, as in their 
view it would entail for the Holy Spirit the existence of two archical 
principles instead of one.™ 

Preliminary proposals for the debate of this problem disclosed 
the differing Greek and Latin attitudes toward the church. The Or- 
thodox, led by Mark, fiery Metropolitan of Ephesus and exarch of 
the patriarch of Antioch,” insisted that the dogmatic aspect of the 
filioque was irrelevant and that the question for debate should be 
simply the legality of adding to the creed.” The Latins, or rather their 
spokesmen the Greek Latinophile Bessarion, Archbishop of Nicaea, 
and the Greek-born Dominican Andrea of Rhodes,” maintained, on 
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the other hand, that the argument should focus on the truth or falseness 
of the dogma itself. 


Both sides appealed for support to old manuscript texts of the 
Greek church fathers—a method of striking modernity. To the em- 
barrassment of the Greeks, an uproar occurred when the Latins, con- 
sulting a manuscript of St. Basil recently brought from Constantinople 
by Cusanus,® suddenly realized that a passage supporting the Latin 
view of the filioque had been expunged from a copy held in the hands 
of the Orthodox spokesmen.” The debate over the filioque, an endless 
labyrinth of arguments, continued for more than eight fruitless 
months, until a formula was approved identifying the Latin filioque 
(“from the son”) with the Greek phrase 814 tod viod (“through the 
son”).” This compromise was finally accepted by most of the Greeks, 
either as a result of personal conviction, imperial and patriarchal pres- 
sure, or even sheer weariness. Mark of Ephesus and the hard core of 
the Orthodox, however, persisted in their intransigence.” 


Why was the filioque such a formidable obstacle to union? What 
did the fanatic Orthodox fear that they would not yield before en- 
treaties from all sides to accept the solution and thereby insure aid 
for their city, now almost the sole remnant of Byzantine territory un- 
conquered by the Turks? This question is absolutely fundamental for 
understanding the failure of unionist efforts in the entire period of 
the later Middle Ages. 

The position of the Latins is, of course, clear. They could not ac- 
cept as invalid an addition to the creed, used for centuries by the West, 
without appearing as heretics.* What the pro-Orthodox, however, 
seemed most to have feared was not merely alteration of Orthodox 
dogma, but, by association, loss of national identity, in other words 
Latinization of the Greek people. They could not erase from their 
memories the experiences of fifty-seven years of Latin occupation in 
Constantinople and the continuing Western domination of their is- 
lands and other Byzantine areas. For after the Fourth Crusade of 
1204 the Greeks had been dispossessed of their ecclesiastical properties, 
forcibly converted to the Latin faith, and, in particular, required to 
recite the creed with the filioque and to celebrate the liturgy with un- 
leavened bread.” In addition, certain feudal practices characteristic of 
the Latin church had been imposed upon the Greek clergy such as the 
compulsory personal oath recognizing papal authority through the 
clasping of hands within those of a Latin superior. And, finally, in 
the manner of the Western churches, a papal legate had been dis- 
patched to Constantinople to dictate ecclesiastical, and influence po- 
litical, decisions.** Eloquent testimony of the Greek attitude to the 
Latin conquerors is provided by a canon of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
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cil (1215), according to which the Greeks would purify their altars 
following each use by the Latins, and rebaptize their children after 
performance of the Latin rite.” 

These experiences of a dominated people remained vivid in the 
minds of the Greek laity as well as clergy, and restoration of similar 
conditions through submission to the Pope was the great fear of the 
vast majority of Greeks. Not all the people shared this feeling, it is 
true,’ for some, probably among the upper classes, were ready to ac- 
cept the Latin union in order to save themselves from’ what seemed 
the even greater danger of Islamization.™ 

In the view of the Orthodox, the danger of Latinization threat- 
ened not only their religion but their political, social, and economic life 
as well. For gradually, since even before the First Crusade, Byzantium, 
far more than is generally realized, had been penetrated by Latin in- 
fluences. Latin officials participated in the administration, Latin com- 
manders and mercenaries fought in its armies, and everywhere were 
the Gasmules, children of mixed Greco-Latin marriages. More im- 
portant even was the strangle-hold of the Venetians and Geonese 
over almost the entire economic life of the capital.” 

Some anti-unionists became so extreme in their fear of Latin 
influence that they openly declared their preference for the turban 
of the sultan to the tiara of the pope.** This was no idle talk, since it was 
observed that in Asia Minor, the Turks, in accordance with Mohamme- 
dan precepts, had generally permitted to the conquered Byzantines the 
exercise of their religion and retention of their ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 

The existence of a genuine Byzantine nationalism in this period, 
though more pronounced than in earlier centuries, may not always be 
explicit. But it cannot be denied that the Greeks regarded themselves 
as a people very distinct from the Latins. The crusades and especially 
the years of subjugation had greatly sharpened this antipathy. It is no 
wonder, then, that a Greek supporter of the union was looked upon 
as a traitor. Striking confirmation for this fact exists already from 
the year 1274, when an imperial envoy, returning to Constantinople 
after espousing the religious union of Lyons, was taunted by the rab- 
ble with the words, “You have become a Frank” (that is, “a Latin.”)” 
Thus to the Orthodox party religious union meant not only ecclesiastical 
apostasy but a betrayal of the Greek sense of national pride. 

In the light of this explanation it would appear that the question 
of the filioque, so bitterly debated at Florence, masked the vital, under- 
lying problem of the hostility between Greeks and Latins. To the anti- 
unionist Orthodox, union, with submission to papal authority, was, 
in brief, the prelude to assimilation by the Latins.* In the words of a 
leading Orthodox polemist of the fifteenth century, Joseph Bryennios: 
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“Let noone be deceived by delusive hopes that the Italian allied troops 
will come to save us. If they pretend to rise to defend us, they will take 
arms only to destroy our city, our race, and our name.” 


We must pass over other liturgical and disciplinary differences, 
which seem in like manner to disguise the fear of Latinization,” in 
order to discuss the final act of union at the Council of Florence. 
Urged on by the Latinophiles, under pressure from the Pope, who, 
owing to policy, financial difficulties, or both, did not pay the Greek 
subsistence for five months*°—pushed by the Emperor, who in the 
end ordered Mark himself to remain silent,*’ and goaded even by re- 
ports of an imminent Turkish attack on Constantinople,® the last of 
the Orthodox finally yielded.** With their surrender and Greek con- 
cessions on the most important questions at issue,’ preparations were 
begun to draw up the decree of union. But as was perhaps inevitable, a 
conflict arose even over the signing of the document itself, for both 
Pope and Emperor claimed the honor of having their name inscribed 
at the beginning of the text. In true Western theocratic fashion, Eu- 
genius affirmed the superiority of his rank to that of the Emperor, 
while John Palaeologos, in a last assertion of authority, maintained 
that, as from the time of Constantine it had been an imperial right to 
convoke synods, his name should take precedence.” 


Before the desperate need of his capital for aid, however, the 
Emperor gave way, and the signing of the horos began. But one 
Greek prelate did not sign. While the Patriarch Joseph had died only 
a short time before” and another bishop had fled from Florence,” 
Mark of Ephesus alone resolutely refused to affix his signature. As 
Pope Eugenius indicated at the time, this omission would prove fatal 
for the success of the union.” It was a prophetic remark, as on the re- 
turn of the Greek delegation to Constantinople, Mark became the soul 
of Orthodox opposition to union.” 


The most significant aspect of the unionist decree was its em- 
phasis on the crucial problem of papal supremacy, acceptance of which 
would, in effect, mean surrender of the independence of the Greek 
church.** In the document the authority of the Pope as universal 
head of the churches of both East and West was clearly affirmed,” 
although it was stated in the passage immediately following that “all 
the rights and privileges of the patriarchs of the East are excepted.” 
Despite the lack of precise information in the sources, there seems 
little doubt that the latter phrase was interpolated merely to assuage 
Orthodox feeling by the appearance of limiting papal absolutism.” 


On the sixth of July 1439, in the cathedral of Florence under the 
recently-completed dome of Brunelleschi, the solemn ceremony of 
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union took place, with Cardinal Cesarini reading the decree in Latin 
and Bessarion in Greek. Almost immediately afterwards, Pope Eu- 
genius urged the election of a new patriarch for Constantinople while 
the Greek clergy was still at Florence. This fact, mentioned by the 
principal sources, is recorded by Syropoulos with the additional state- 
ment that Eugenius proposed the enthronement of the titular Latin 
Patriarch of Constantinople." If Syropoulos’ remark is correct™ 
and the suggestion of Eugenius had actually been carried out, Latin- 
ization of the Greek church would thus already have begun at the very 
top of the Greek hierarchy. 


The story of the return of the Emperor and his clergy to Con- 
stantinople and the repudiation of the union by the great majority 
of the people is well told by the Byzantine theologians and historians 
as well as by Syropoulos.*” The popular opposition was based not 
only on the underlying attitudes already described, but, more imme- 
diately, on the belief that union had been obtained under duress, that 
the military aid agreed to by the Holy See would, like previous papal 
promises, be ineffectual.*® and, finally, on the conviction that the By- 
zantine people themselves would suffer the judgment of God if the 
purity of the faith were altered. 


So strong was the Orthodox opposition to the union that it per- 
sisted to the very capture of the capital by the Turks in 1453. Indeed, 
even the Turkish conquest did not destroy the ethnic Greek feeling, 
for it was the church, significantly enough, which preserved this 
spirit throughout the long centuries of oppression.*” 


Til. 


One wonders, in retrospect, what the course of Byzantine history 
might have been had the Greek and Latin churches been able suc- 
cessfully to consummate union.’ Is it possible that the deepening 
chasm between East and West might have been bridged and the con- 
quest of Byzantium averted ??°° 


Probably the only way to have achieved union at this time with 
even remote chance of success would have been to adopt the kind of 
policy suggested by Barlaam: in essence, recognition of pentarchic 
equality by the papacy as well as Byzantium,’ and the holding of a 
council in Constantinople itself,’** so that the Greek populace, by follow- 
ing the discussions at first hand, could allay its deep suspicions of the 
Latins and its own Latinophiles. On the other hand, a convocation in 
Constantinople might well have provoked immediate retaliation from the 
Turks.?” But even more important, the papacy could hardly have ac- 
cepted terms which would have been contrary to the entire monarchical 
tradition of the West and at the same time have deprived the Holy 
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See of a decisive victory over the Greeks, so necessary for its tri- 


umph over the conciliarists of Basle. 


Even had the Greek people accepted the Florentine union, there 
seems little likelihood that the Latin princes would effectively have re- 
sponded to papal appeals for a crusade against the Turks. For the 
West, always doubtful of the sincerity of Greek conversion, was now 
engrossed in its own problems and therefore almost indifferent to 
the fate of the East.”° Thus in 1453 when Constantinople finally suc- 
cumbed to the Turks, only a few humanists, their passion for Hellenism 
inflamed by their contacts at Florence, lamented the fall of the capital. 
Significantly, however, they mourned more the second death of Homer 


and Plato than the passing of medieval Byzantium. 


*This article was read at the 1954 meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association. 
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Florence (1274-1438),’’ Revue d’His- 
toire Ecclésiastique, XVI (1921) 260- 
305, 515-532; and XVIII (1922) 20- 
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60. Other important or representative 
works dealing with this period in gen- 
eral are W. Norden, Das Papsttwm 
und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903); M. Jugie, 
Le Schisme Byzantin (Paris, 1941) 
esp. 187-270; G. Every, The Byzantine 
Patriarchate (London, 1947) 153-203; 
G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzan- 
tinischen Staates (1952) passim; A. 
Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire (Madison, 1952) 469-478, 540- 
546, 656-676; C. Diehl, R. Guilland, 
ete., L’Europe Oriental de 1081 a 1453 
(Paris, 1945) passim; S. Runciman, 
Byzantine Civilization (London, 1936) 
108 - 136; B. Stephanides, 
*ExxAnoiaotixh ‘Iotogia (Athens, 
1948) 315-364; J. Karmires, ‘‘The 
Schism of the Roman Church,’’ (Eng. 
tr.) @eohoyia XXI (1950) 37-67; A. 
Demetrakopoulos, Historia schismatis 
quod intercedit inter ecclesiam occiden- 
talem et orientalem (in Greek) (Leip- 
zig, 1867); A. Pichler, Geschichte der 
Kirchlichen Trennung zwischen dem 
Orient und Occident (Munich, 1864- 
1865); A. Fortescue, The Orthodox 
Eastern Church (London, 1916) 201- 
220; the essay of H. Grégoire on the 
Byzantine church in Byzantium, An In- 
troduction to East Roman Civilization, 
ed. Baynes and Moss (Oxford, 1948) 
esp. 119-127; F. Heiler, Urkirche und 
Ostkirche (Munich, 1937) 135-148; 
Héfelé-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, 
esp. VI pt. 1, 153-218 and VII pt. 2, 
916-1051; A. Fliche and V. Martin, 
Histoire de l’Eglise, X, 76-85, 446-460, 
487-497; and, finally, S. Neill, ‘‘ Divi- 
sion and the Search for Unity Prior 
to the Reformation,’’ A History of 
the Ecumenical Movement (Philadel- 
phia, 1954) 14-19. 


. For recent works on Gregory X and 


Bekkos (who at first opposed union) 
see V. Laurent, ‘‘La Croisade et la 
question d’orient sous le pontificat de 
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Grégoire X,’’ Revue Historique du 
Sud-est Européen (1945) 105-137; and 
‘“‘Grégoire X (1271-1276) et le projet 
d’une ligue antiturque,’’ Echos d’- 
Orient, XXXVII (1938) 257-273; G. 
Hofmann, ‘‘Patriarch Johann Bekkos 
und die lateinisch Kultur,’’ Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, XI (1945) 
141ff.; and my article, ‘‘Michael VIIT 
Palaeologus and the Union of Lyons,’’ 
Harvard Theological Review, XLVI 
(1953) 79-89. On the Dominican Hum- 
bert who acutely foresaw durable union 
only through pacific rapprochement 
and mutual education of both churches, 
see extracts from his ‘‘Opus Triparti- 
tum’’ in Mansi, Conciliorum . . . Col- 
lectio, XXIV, pt. 2, cols. 120-130; and 
ef, K. Michel, Das Opus tripartitwm des 
Humberius de Romanis O. P. (Graz, 
1926) (inaccessible to me). On Para- 
stron, a Constantinople-born Greek of 
Latin faith who declared he would 
gladly give his life for the success of 
union, see Viller, loc. cit., XVI, 265, 
note 4; and my article, ‘‘ Michael Pala- 
eologus and the Union of Lyons,’’ 84. 


. In addition to the general works cited 


in note 3, the following deal with specif- 
ic unions or aspects thereof. Regarding 
1204 and after see J. Longnon, L’Em- 
pire Latin de Constantinople (Paris, 
1945) 135-144; and R. L. Wolff, ‘‘The 
Organization of the Latin Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, 1204-1261. Social 
and Administrative Consequences of 
the Latin Conquest,’’ Traditio (1948) 
33ff. On Lyons see the articles of F. 
Vernet and V. Grumel in Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, IX pt. 1, cols. 
1374-1409; C. Chapman, Michel Pa- 
léologue Restaurateur de l’Empire 
Byzantin (Paris, 1926) 99-124; H. 
Evert-Kapessova, ‘‘La Sociéte Byzan- 
tine et l’union de Lyon,’’ Byzantino- 
slavica, X (1949) 28ff., and by the 
same author, ‘‘Une page de 1’histoire 
des relations Byzantino-Latines. Le 
clergé byzantin et 1’Union de Lyon 
(1274-1282) ,’’ Byzantinoslavica, XIII 
(1952-1953) 68-92; and also my arti- 
cles, ‘‘Michael VIII Palaeologus and 
the Union of Lyons;’’ and ‘‘On the 
Schism of the Greek and Roman 
Churches: A Confidential Papal Di- 
rective for the Implementation of 
Union (1276),’’ Greek Orthodox The- 
ological Review (1954) 16-24. For 
works concerning the union of Flor- 
ence see notes below, passim. 

The religious ceremony of 1369 in 
Rome is not to be considered an ec- 
clesiastical union as the Emperor John 
V Palaeologos there alone made his 
submission to the pope. See O, Halecki, 
Un Empcreur de Byzance a@ Rome 
(Warsaw, 1930) 204; and A. Vasiliev, 
‘¢T] Viaggio dell’ Imperatore Bizantino 
Giovanni V Paleologo in Italia (1369- 


10. 
BE; 


1371) e 1’Union di Roma del 1369,’’ 
Studi bizantini e neoellenici, IIT 
(1931) 151-193. Nor can the Council 
of Bari in 1098 be termed a union 
of the two churches, since only the 
Latin church and the Greek clergy of 
southern Italy were involved. See B. 
Leib, Rome, Kiev et Byzanz a la fin 
du XIe siécle (Paris, 1924) 287-297. 


. See Viller, loc. cit., XVI, 280: ‘‘nego- 


tiations were more political than re- 
ligious (and) between two govern- 
ments than two heads of churches.’’ 
Bréhier, loc. cit., 596: ‘‘union was re- 
garded merely as a means of political 
profit, and this lack of sincerity and 
altruism on both sides is the ultimate 
cause of the final failure of all these 
efforts.’’ 


. For a convenient summary of the shifts 


in Greek imperial policy in accordance 
with the degree of external danger 
to Byzantium, see esp. Bréhier, loc. cit., 
695-696. 


. On recognition of Roman primacy of 


honor see the treatise of the famous 
14th century Greek theologian Nilos 
Cabasilas, ‘‘De causis dissensionum in 
eeclesia,’?’ MPG, vol. 149, col. 685B. 
Cf. Heiler, Urkirche und Ostkirche, 
141, 


. On pentarchie theory see esp. Dvornik, 


Photian Schism, 150 and note 2.; Jugie, 
Le Schisme Byzantin, 37-38; 222-223, 
232; and Karimires, ‘‘The Schism of 
the Roman Church,’’ 30-31, 49, 56, 
and esp. 65-66. 

See Dvornik, op. cit., 420, 423 and ef. 
Karmires, loc. cit., 29. 

The role of Caesaronapism (a not en- 
tirely satisfactory term for which there 
seems no adequate substitute) has been 
the cause of much controversy, Accord- 
ing to an important Catholic historian 
M. Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin, 3-9, 
and esp. 10, Caesaropapism ‘‘incon- 
testably should bear the chief respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the 
schism.’’ He unfavorably contrasts 
imperial interference in affairs of the 
Greek church with the situation in the 
Roman where the political authority 
was excluded from church government. 
Cf. the typically Greek attitude of 
Ch. Papadopoulos, The Primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome (in Greek) (Athens, 
1930) esp. 207ff., who, in contrast, at- 
tributes the basie cause of the schism 
to papal attempts to impose primacy 
of jurisdiction over the Greek church. 
On the Byzantine theory of ‘‘oikono- 
mia,’’? the accommodation of the 
church to the state (except in doctrinal 
matters), see esp. Dvornik, Photian 
Schism, 8, 24, ete. 


. The Emperor Manuel II (d. 1425) 


realized this well when he warned his 
son John VIII that the pride of the 
Latins and the obstinacy of the Greeks 
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would never agree, and attempts at 
union would only widen the schism 
(Sphrantzes [Bonn] 178-179). Cf. 
Syrop., 258. 

On identification of the Greek lan- 
guage with Orthodoxy, and on the un- 
favorable Byzantine attitude to Latin 
see S. Runciman, ‘‘Byzantine Lin- 
guists,’’ IT gooqogd eis =. Kuguaxidnv 
(1953) 577. For widespread Western 
prejudices against Greeks and their 
language (Greeks in general were con- 
sidered schismatics, liars, and cow- 
ards) see Viller, XVI, 284-305. On re- 
ciprocal ignorance of Latin and Greek 
see Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin, 39-42. 
The best edition is now that of J. Gili 
(see above, note 1), recently published 
as part of the vast project of the 
Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies 
in Rome to make available all texts 
relating to the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence. Previously the standard text 
of the Acta was that in Mansi, XXXIA. 
On Dorotheos as author of the Acta 
(or rather of the ‘‘descriptive’’ sec- 
tions as distinct from the ‘‘acts’’) see 
Gill, Acta, pp. LXIII-LXIX, and the 
same author’s ‘‘Sources of the ‘Acta’ 
of the Council of Florence,’’ Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, XIV (1948) 43ff. 
Supporting Dorotheos’ authorship are 
V. Laurent, ‘‘Apropos de Dorothée 
Métropolite de Mytiléne, Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines, IX (1951) 163- 
169 (a biographical sketch of Doro- 
theos); G. Hofmann, ‘‘Die Konzils- 
arbeit in Ferrara,’’ Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica, III (1937) 110; and 
T. Frommann, Kritische Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der florentiner Kircheneini- 
gung (Halle, 1872) 63-79; A. Vogt’s 
article on the Council of Florence in 
Dict. Théol. Cath., VI, col, 28 (ef. col. 
49); and, recently, D. Balanos, 
49); and, D. Balanos, recently, Oj Bu- 
(Athens, 1951) 172, note 1. Cf., how- 
Cavtivol ’ExxAnovotixol LXuyyeageis 
ever, the older work of H. Vast, Le 
Cardinal Bessarion (Paris, 1878) 436- 
449, and Héfelé-Leclereq, Conciles, VII 
pt. 2, 957, who ascribe authorship of 
the Acta to Bessarion. 

Published in Mansi, XXXIB, cols. 
1431ff. On Andrea himself see T. 
Ortolan’s article in Dict. d’Hist. et 
Geog. Ecclés., II, col. 1662, and on 
weaknesses in Andreas’ account owing 
to its dialogue form and dependence on 
interpreters at Florence see Frommann, 
op. cit., 45. 


. The full title assigned by Creyghton is 


S. Sgouropoulos (sic), Vera historia 
unionis non verae inter Graecos et Lat- 
inos, sive Conciliit Florentini exactis- 
sima narratio, etc. (Hague, 1660). (A 
new edition of Syropoulos, vitally need- 
ed by scholars, is eagerly awaited from 
V. Laurent, and is scheduled to appear 


a7. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


in 1956 in the same series as Gill’s 
Acta Gracca.) For comments on Creygh- 
ton and his edition see S. G. Mer- 
eati’s article in Encyclopedia Italiana, 
XXXI, 910, who writes that Syro- 
poulos’ anti-unionist tendencies are ac- 
centuated by Creyghton, whose in- 
exact translation in turn provoked the 
confutation of L. Allatius, In Robert 
Creygtoni apparatum, versionem, et 
notas ad Historiam Concilii Florentini 
scriptam a Silvestro Syropulo .. . ex- 
ercitationes (Rome, 1674, earlier ed. 
1665). See by Allatius also De ecclesiae 
occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua 
consensione (Cologne, 1648). See fur- 
ther the recent article of J. Gill, ‘‘The 
‘Acta’ and the Memoirs of Syropoulos 
as History,’’ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, XIV (1948) 330-341. For the 
most detailed analysis of Syropoulos 
and his work (from a Greek point of 
view) see A. Diamantopoulos,’’ *SdiA- 
6éoteos Xvedmovdos xal ta Grouvynuo- 
vewuata avtod tis év DAweevtia ovvd- 
dov,”? Néa Sudv, XVIII (Jerusalem, 
1923) 241ff. and, later issues. 

On this see Frommann, op. cit., 37-58. 
Also Cecconi, who, in his long 224 page 
introduction generally impugns Syro- 
poulos’ accuracy (esp. pp. 14-15, 32, 
36, 45, and 50). Cf. Héfelé-Leclereq, 
Conciles, VII pt. 2, 958-959, and, on 
Allatius, see preceding note. See finally 
the harsh invective of Ph. Labbé, in 
Hardouin, Concilia Generalia, IX, 1079, 
who places Syropoulos in the company 
of such notorious heretics as Arius, 
Nestorius, and the Albigensians. 
The only available copies in America 
to my knowledge are at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Library of Congress. 
See above notes 1 and 14. 

On this see Gill, ‘‘The ‘Acta’ and the 
Memoirs of Syropoulos as History,’’ 
330-341, esp. 339: ‘‘(The Acta Cam- 
erae Apostolicae) reveal that Syro- 
poulos’ dates of payments and sums 
recorded as paid are exact and show 
that the Greeks had real grounds for 
complaint at being left without the 
means of subsistence.’’ Cf. Cecconi, 
op. cit., 478-486 and also Syrop., who 
makes very numerous references to 
papal subsistence or payments (see 
105, 205ff., 225, 302, 318, and esp. 
105, where he records that no money 
or subsistence was ever given to the 
Greeks without ulterior motives), The 
Acta says almost nothing about the 
penury of the Greeks except that the 
pope’s financial embarrassment was 
the cause of the council’s transfer 
from Ferrara to Florence (220; Mansi, 
696). The Greeks (whose delegation 
numbered 700 people) evidently could 
ill afford to come to Italy had the 
Pope not undertaken to pay the ex- 
penses of their voyage and subsistence. 
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G. Hofmann, ‘‘Die Konzilsarbeit in 
Ferrara,’’ Orientalia Christiana Pe- 
riodica, III (1937) 110ff. and later 
issues; V. Laurent, ‘‘ Apropos de Doro- 
thée, Métropolite de Mityléne,’’ 163- 
166; and R. Loenertz, ‘‘Les Domini- 
cains Byzantins Théodore et André 
Chrysobergés et les Négociations pour 
l’union des églises de 1415 4 1430,’’ 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, IX 
(1939) 5-61, esp. 32, 46. Cf. also M. 
Jugie, ‘‘Note sur l’histoire du concile 
de Florence de Sylvestre Syropoulos,’’ 
Echos d’Orient, 38 (1939) 7O0ff. 
Among modern Greck historians see 
esp. Diamantopoulos, ‘‘Silvestros 
Syropoulos, ete.,’’ 265ff.; P. Kalligas, 
Medétar xal Adyor (Athens, 1882) 1- 
186; and Demetrakopoulos, Historia 
schismatis, 99-174. 

F, Délger, review in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 47 (1954) 154 and From- 
mann, op. cit., 6, note 1, consider 
Syropoulos the second important source 
for the Florentine council, after the 
Acta Graeca. 


. Unionist pourparlers had been going 


on intermittently, of course, since long 
before this, but the Turkish conquest 
of Salonika in 1430 and the accession 
of Pope Eugenius IV in 1431 marked 
a new stage in the negotiations. See 
Loenertz, ‘‘Les Dominicains Byzan- 
tines,’’ 5, and Diehl-Guilland, L’Eu- 
rope Orientale (Paris, 1945) 359. 
This Greek attitude was expressed only 
a short time after 1054, the date usual- 
ly considered as marking the definitive 
schism between the churches (on which 
date, see my article with bibliography, 
‘*On the Schism of the Greek and 
Roman Churches,’’ Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review [1954] 17-18), when 
the Emperor wrote to the Pope that 
union could be realized only through 
the convocation of a general council 
(see Norden, Papsttum und Byzanz, 
48). It should be noted that the popes 
of the fourteenth century themselves 
also seemed to favor a council, but 
never gave their full support until the 
Western Conciliar movement forced 
their hand (Viller, XVIII, 20-35 and 
see below, text and note 30). 


. Barlaam’s discourse is printed in MPG, 


vol. 151, col. 1332. For a discussion 
of Barlaam’s mission see C. Gianelli, 
“*Un projetto di Barlaam Calabro per 
l’unione delle chiese,’’ Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati, III (Vatican, 1946) 
171 and note 22; and Viller, XVIII, 
21-24. See further on Barlaam, Jugie’s 
article in Dict. Hist. et Géog. Ecclés., 
VI, cols. 817-834, 


. The idea of an ecumenical council to 


end the schism was expressed by many 
leading Greeks between the period of 
Barlaam and the Council of Florence: 
Nicephorus Gregoras, X, 8; John Can- 
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tacuzenos, IV, 9; Nilos Cabasilas, 
MPG, vol. 149, cols. 684ff. (for a re- 
cent article touching on Cabasilas see 
M. Paulové, ‘‘L’Empire Byzantin et 
le Tehéques avant a chute de Constanti- 
nople,’’? Byzantinoslavica, XIV [1953] 
164) ; and Joseph Bryennios (who died 
just before the convocation at Florence); 
Ilegi tijs évdoews tHv éexxdnoidy, 
ed. Bulgaris, I (Leipzig, 1768). Note- 
worthy, on the Western side, is the at- 
titude of the Dominican Humbert of 
Romans, who just before 1274 
had favored the convocation of a coun- 
cil but in the East (Mansi, XXIV, 
col. 128). Cf. Viller, XVIII, 23, note 
1, and 20-35, for mention of representa- 
tives of the University of Paris like 
Jean Gerson in the early 15th century 
who demanded a council to treat of 
the Greek union. Finally see Loenertz, 
loc. cit., 42-43. 

As Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin, 259, 
justifiably emphzsizes, there were only 
two Greek bishops at the council, and 
the union was concluded ‘‘ without 
psychological preparation and theolog- 
ical discussion on the disputed 
points.’’ In fact, the concessions men- 
tioned in letters borne by the imperial 
envoys had been forcibly extorted from 
the Greek clergy. See Chapman, op. 
cit., 109, and Jugie, op. cit., 259. 

This passage follows the quotations 
conveniently cited in Viller, XVIII, 
22-23. For the entire text see MPG, 
vol. 151, cols. 1332ff. 

For Pope Benedict XII’s refusal of 
Barlaam’s proposal see MPG, vol. 151, 
cols. 1255ff. The chief point at issue 
was the question of the filioque (on 
which see below, text and note 64). 
The Pope and Curia did not want to 
question an article of the faith al- 
ready defined (see Viller, XVII, 23 
and Jugie, pp. cit., 251). 

On this see Paulové, ‘‘L’Empire 
byzantin . . . ,’’ 164-167; Loenertz, 
‘*Les Dominicains Byzantins,’’ 42- 
43; Viller, XVIII, 20-35; and Jugie, 
op. cit., 251. On the Great Schism see 
also O. Halecki, ‘‘Rome et Byzanz au 
temps du grand schisme d’occident,’’ 
Collectanea Theologica, XVIII (1937) 
476-532. 

cit., 617ff.; 
op. cit., 640, 672; ete. 
See Syrop., 32ff. E. Cecconi, Studi 
Storici sul Concilio di Firenze (Flor- 
ence, 1869) 478-486. For the papal- 
Basle rivalry over Byzantine favor see 
Frommann, op. cit., 7ff.; Paulova, 
‘*L’Empire Byzantin et les Tchéques,’’ 
164-167; W. Waugh, ‘‘Councils of 
Constance and Basle,’’ Cambridge 
Medieval History, VIII (1936) 35ff., 
and the work of J. Haller, Conciliwm 
Basiliense, I-V (Basel, 1896-1905) 
passim. Of interest here also is a little- 


Vasiliev, 
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5. See Paulova, loc. cit., 
. See, for example, documents recently 


38. 


39. 


known Greek work on the Greek-born, 
pro-unionist pope of the early 15th 
century Alexander V, by M. Renieris, 
‘O “EAAny Tl déxac "AdéEavdeos E’," 
1) Butadvtiov xal h év Baothsig ovvodos 
(Athens, 1881). 

See Syrop., 54ff. For the report of 
the Basle envoy John of Ragusa see 
Cecconi, Studi Storici, 487ff. and esp., 
pp. DXI, DXII: ‘‘Imperator man- 
davit ne aliquis inciperet facere ali- 
quam novitatem .. . ne se invaderent 
mutuo. . .’’? For an analysis of John 
of Ragusas’ account from the Greek 
viewpoint see Diamantopoulos, loc. cit., 
274-275. On John also see F. Délger, 
‘¢Ein byzantinisches Staatsdokument in 
der Universititsbibliothek Basel: ein 
Fragment des Tomos des Jahres 1351,’’ 
Historisches Jahrbuch (1953) 218- 
220. As for the papal embassy’s 
account, see Cecconi, op. cit., esp. p. 
DLXXVII: ‘‘ad vitandum quondam 
motionem galiotarum nostrorum (!) 
contra gentes illarum galearum. Im- 
perator fecit dictas galeas transire 
ad portum ante palatium suum... ”’ 
See Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Sil- 
vius Piccolomini, ed. R. Wolkan, pt. I, 
vol. I, Briefe aus der Laienzeit (Vien- 
na, 1909) letter 24, p. 58ff., dated 
May 21, 1437. (I follow the English 
transl. of W. Boulting, Aeneas Silvius 
[London, 1908] 82.) Note also another 
passage in Wolkan’s edition, 62, evi- 
dently referring to the same general 
event: ‘‘quasi videres duos exercitus 
invicem pugnaturos arma induere...’’ 
Cf. Mansi, XXXI, cols, 223ff. 


. See esp. Diamantopoulos, ‘‘Silvester 


Syropoulos,’’ 265ff.; and Kalligas, 
Medétor xai Adyo (Athens, 1918) 11- 
32. 


167ff. 


published by G. Hofmann, in Orien- 
talium Documenta Minora, III, fase. 
III (Rome, 1953) nos. 9-10, pp. 13-15, 
dated Nov. 11 and 26, 1435, letters 
of Patriarch John II and Emperor 
John VIII to Pope Eugenius IV: 
‘‘cognoscimus, quod presentia vestre 
beatitudinis multum necessaria est in 
futura synodo’’ (ed. Cecconi, op. cit., 
154-155 and 166-167). Cf. Paulova, 
loc. cit., 167. 

Feeling between the Basle fathers and 
papalists had grown so acute that just 
before the convocation of the Coun- 
cil at Ferrara-Florence, the Basle fa- 
thers suspended the pope from his 
functions. See also Hofmann, Orien- 
talium Documenta Minora, Ili, fase. 
IIT p. 29, letter of John Palaeologos 
to the Basle synod declaring himself 
free of obligation because Basle had 
not carried out its promises. 

On these sites see the reports of the 
papal embassy in Cecconi, op. cit., no. 
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188, esp. pp. DLXXVII-DLXXX; and 
of the Basle envoy John of Ragusa, 
ibid., pp. DXVIIff. Cf. Syrop., 19. 
Acceptance of the cities specified by 
Basle would no doubt have permitted 
exercise of greatest influence by the 
Western conciliarists. 

Syrop., 79 and 85 ff., reports that as 
late as his arrival in Venice, the Em- 
peror was still undecided whether to 
go to Basle or Ferrara, the latter 
being the site fixed by the Pope for 
the Council. According to Syrop., he 
was advised by the Doge to select that 
most advantageous to him. But the 
news of the death of the Western 
Emperor Sigismund, a strong sup- 
porter of Basle and one from whom 
the Greek Emperor expected aid, prob- 
ably helped to induce the Greeks to 
go directly to Ferrara. On the accuracy 
of this report see Frommann, op. cit., 
9; and most recently B. Stephanides, 
ae) dixearos otodwos Tis, eEediEews 
tv oxéoewv exxAynoiacs xai moAtteiac 
tov Butavtiov... (1416-1439),” ’Exe- 
tyeics ‘Etaigeiac Butavtwav Snovdav 
(1953) 27-40, both of whom seem to 
accept its egy Cf. Hélefé- 
Leclereq, VII pt. 2, 961, which denies 
its correctness. 


. Indeed the popes tended to overempha- 


size the power of the Emperor over 
the Greek church, and therefore often 
wrongly attributed Greek popular 
hostility toward union to imperial 
perfidy. See Viller, XVI, 264, note 
4 and XVIII, 20-21. Also A. Fliche, 
‘*Le probléme oriental au second con- 
cile oecumenique de Lyon,’’ Orien- 
talia Christiana Periodica, XIII 
(1947) 4. 

On the preparations for departure and 
the voyage itself see Syrop., 60-80. 
Little important information is added 
by other Greek historians. But ef. the 
report of the Bishop of Digne (who 
participated in the papal embassy es- 
corting the Greeks to Venice) in Cec- 
coni, op. cit., no. 188, esp. p. DLXXXI, 
For the arrival at Venice see Syrop., 
80ff. Note his moving account (87) 
of Greek emotion at seeing the former 
treasures of Hagia Sophia exhibited 
at San Marco. On the reception at Ven- 
ice see Acta, 1-5 (Mansi, 466-467) ; 
and Dueas (Bonn) 212. 

On his unionism see even Syrop., 92, 
who reports that the Patriarch confid- 
ed to intimates his hope that papal 
codperation would permit him to cast 
aside the Greek church’s servitude to 
the Emperor and ‘‘to recover the au- 
thority proper to me.’’ On this cu- 
rious passage see B, Stephanides, 
““O dxoatos otaduds...,” 3s8ff.; and 
Diamantopoulos, ‘‘Silvester Syro- 
poulos,’’ 275-276. But the Patriarch 
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was disillusioned, says Syrop., 93, 
when he heard of Eugenius’ demand 
that he kiss the pope’s foot. 


. Syrop., 92-95. 

. Syrop., 95. 

. Ibid. 

. Syrop., 96. Also see Andrea da Santa 


Croce, col. 1435: ‘‘in secreto camera,’’ 
and Acta, 9 (Mansi, 474): ‘‘in pala- 
tium papae.’’ 

The Acta Graeca, 9-10, pointedly omits 
mention of the footkiss, but for evi- 
dence that similar practice was current 
at this time see elsewhere in the Acta, 
467 (Mansi, 1040), where immediate- 
ly after the reading of the decree of 
union at Florence, Greeks as well as 
Latins kissed the knee and hand of the 
pope: “hoxaoduedta tod méno, td yovu 
nol thy xetoa”’ (cf. Andrea da Santa 
Croce, col. 1702). Andrea, col. 1435, 
does not explicitly mention the footkiss 
on the patriarch’s arrival in Ferrara. 
But see G. Hofmann, ‘‘ Die Konzilsar- 
beit in Ferrara,’’ pt. 2, Orient. Chris. 
Per., III (1937) 410, who seems to ac- 
cept Syropoulos’ statement that the 
footkiss was demanded, as does Héfelé- 
Leclereq, VII, 962. See also Stephan- 
ides, Ecclesiastical History (in Greek), 
359. 


. See M. Andrieu, Le Pontifical Romain 


au Moyen Age, II, Le Pontifical de 
la Curie Romaine au XIIIe Siécle 
(Vatican, 1940), 386, stating that 
during certain ceremonies king, arch- 
bishop, and bishop ‘‘osculetur pedem 
ipsius.’’ Also cf. 357, par. 16. It is 
of interest that, while the Dictatus 
Papae of Gregory VII required the 
Emperor to kiss the foot of the pope 
and that, according to Western custom, 
the Emperor should hold the bridle 
and lead the mule of the seated pope, 
none of the sources of the Council 
of Florence allude to such a perform- 
ance on the part of the Greek Em- 
peror, recording rather that he rode 
into the papal palace. See Acta, 7 
(Mansi, 470-471). Such a practice was 
in fact the object of acute criticism in 
the East, being considered highly de- 
grading to the imperial dignity. See 
esp. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Zum Strator- 
dienst der Herrschers in der Byzan- 
tinischen-slavischen Welt,’’? Seminar- 
ium Kondakovianum, VII (1935) 189- 
192; and ef. my article, ‘‘The Nicene 
Revolution of 1258 and the Usurpation 
of Michael VIII Palaeologos,’’ Tradi- 
tio (1953) 428. 

According to F. Délger, ‘‘Rom in 
der Gedankenwelt der Byzantiner,’’ 
Byzanz und die Europidische Staaten- 
welt (1953) 105, there was little trace 
of Petrine supremacy in the Greek 
church, over which Christ Himself, not 
the Pope, was considered head. 
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. Andrea, col. 


Note the typical statement of the 
Patriarch Joseph at Florence (Acta, 
438; Mansi, col. 1001) that he would 
never change the dogmas handed down 
from the fathers (1d xateoxagdbotov 
Séypa). On the matter of Greek re- 
tention of traditional practices and 
Latin innovations see also Barlaam’s 
second Greek discourse, ed. by C. Gia- 
nelli, ‘‘Un projetto di Barlaam per 
l’unione delle chiese,’’ Miscellanea Gio- 
vanni Mercati, III (1946) 165 and text 
202. On the ecumenicity of the first 
seven councils see above note 10 and 
ef. Stephanides, Ecclesiastical History 
(in Greek) 361. 


. See a hitherto unknown Greek discourse 


of Barlaam, also dated 1339, in which 
he maintained that to achieve union 
the pope should return to the tradi- 
tional form of the creed as it existed 
before the schism, that is without the 
filioque. In Gianelli, loc. cit., 167 and 
187. On Photius and Nicholas see 
Dvornik, Photian Schism, passim. Al- 
so Heiler, Urkirche und Ostkirche, esp. 
141, 

See my article, ‘‘On the Schism of 
the Greek and Roman Churches,’’ 23. 
Not to be overlooked here also are 
the imperfect contacts between Rome 
and Constantinople which kept each 
side at least partially ignorant of 
the precise course of events in the 
other. It is probably true, nevertheless, 
that more frequent contacts existed 
than is generally believed. 


. On the seating see Acta, 11 (Mansi, 


474E); Syrop., 101-103; and Andrea 
da Santa Croce, 1435ff. On the im- 
perial presidency over ecumenical 
councils see Dvornik, ‘‘Emperors, 
Popes, and General Councils,’’ Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers no. 6 (1951) 1- 
23. 

Acta, 11 (Mansi, 474E); Syrop., 103; 
and Andrea, XXXIB, col. 1436. 
1436: ‘‘In oppositum 
primis cardinalis sedes patriarchae 
fuerat constituta.’? The Acta does 
not specify the exact position. 

Cf. Humbert de Romanis (Mansi, 
XXIV, pt. 2, col. 124) who says that 
the chief cause of the schism was 
rivalry over the claims to the Empire. 
On the beginnings of this problem see 
W. Ohnsorge, Das Zweikaiserproblem 
im friiheren Mittelalter (Hildesheim, 
1947). A very curious passage is con- 
tained in Syropoulos, indicating that 
the Emperor John VIII had hopes of 
codperating to achieve union with the 
Western Emperor Sigismund in the 
aim eventually of succeeding him on 
the Western throne. It is certain at 
any rate that the two Emperors were 
on cordial terms and that John had 
at one time even visited Sigismund’s 
court. See Syrop., 8, 57; Regesta Im- 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


perit Die Urkunden Kaiser Sigismunds, 
ed. W. Altmann (Innsbruck, 1896) 
II, nos. 12226 and 11367; and ef. 
Kalligas, op. cit., 8. 

See E. Vansteenberghe, Le Cardinal 
Nicolas de Cues (Paris, 1920) 27-28. 
It should be noted that at the time 
of Cusanus’ attack on the Donation 
he was a supporter of the Western 
Conciliar movement. 

On this embassy see the reports of the 
Basle and papal ambassadors in Cec- 
coni, Studi Storici, pp. DIXff. and 
pp. DLXXVIff. Cf. Syrop., 54. 

See M. Honecker, ‘‘ Nikolaus von Cues 
und die griechische Sprache,’’ Sitz- 
ungsb. Heidelberger Akad. Wissen. 
Phil.-hist. Kl., XXVIII (1938) 13. 
On this significant Greek attitude 
see esp. F. Délger, ‘‘Rom in der 
Gedankenwelt der Byzantiner,’’ By- 
ganz und Die Europdische Staaten- 
welt (1953) 109-110, who shows that 
the twelfth century Byzantine canon- 
ist Joseph Balsamon and the historians 
Cinnamos and Anna Comnena (among 
others) reveal a good knowledge of 
the Donation, but that they turn this 
against the papacy. Surprisingly, as 
Délger notes, Pope Nicholas I did 
not use the Donation against the 
Greeks, although Cardinal Humbert 
subsequently employed it against 
Cerularios in the events of 1054. 

It may be true, on the other hand, 
as Professor Stephen Kuttner points 
out to this writer, that by the early fif- 
teenth century the Donation had lost 
much of its potency even in the West. 
See the recent work of W. Ullmann, 
The Growth of Papal Government in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1955) 416- 
420; and S. Williams, ‘‘The Pseudo- 
Isidorean Problem Today,’’ Speculum, 
XXIX (1954) 703. Cusanus himself 
was not at the Council of Florence, 
having at the time been sent on a 
papal mission. 

See Acta, 413 (Mansi, 973), where 
the Latins remark of the Greeks: 
txontevovol... Twas Aéyovtos dto do- 
xas, xal dvo aitias tis... Toudéos... 
GAG Hueis piav dextv spodoyotpev. 
On the filioque in general see esp. A. 
Palmieri’s article in Dict. Théol. Cath., 
V, col. 2309ff.; Gennadios Scholarios, 
“Kata tis xqoothixns iv év to ovn- 
66Aq@...,” in Dositheos, Tonos *Ayésrns 
(Jassy, 1698) 291-307; and on the 
Greek and Latin positions at the end 
of the eleventh century, B. Leib, Rome, 
i et Byzance (Paris, 1924) 331- 
44, 

According to the Acta, 12 (cf. Syrop, 
66 and 110) both Mark and Isidore 
of Russia represented the patriarch of 
Antioch. Cf. Andrea da Santa Croce, 
col. 1436. On Mark’s significant role 
see the full length work of A. Dia- 
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67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 


71, 


72. 


mantopoulos, Mark of Ephesus and 
the Council of Florence (in Greek) 
(Athens, 1899) and L. Petit’s article 
in Dict. Théol. Cath. IX2, cols. 
1968ff. 

See Syrop., 166ff.; Acta, 56 (Mansi, 
517), where Mark says that the cause 
of the schism is the illegal addition 
of the filioque. Elsewhere in the Acta, 
67 (Mansi, 529), Mark emphasizes the 
decree of the Council of Ephesus in 
431 which forbade any change what- 
ever to the symbol. 

On Bessarion, later to become the 
celebrated Cardinal of the Roman 
church, see esp. H. Vast, Le Cardinal 
Bessarion (Paris, 1878); and L. Moh- 
ler, Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, 
Humanist, und Staatsman  (Pader- 
born, 1923). Also on his role at Flor- 
ence see recent studies by E. Candal, 
‘‘Bessarion Nicaenus in Concilio 
Florentino,’’ Orientalia Christiana Pe- 
riodica, VI (1940) 416ff.; and E. 
Udaleova, ‘‘The Struggle of Parties 
in 15th Century Byzantium and the 
Role of Bessarion of Nicaea’’ (in 
Russian), Vizantiysky Vremennik, II 
(1949) 294-307 and III (1950) 106- 
Géogr., II, col. 1696ff., and cf. R. 
Coulon’s article in Dict. Hist. et 
Géogr., II, col. 1696ff., and ef. R. 
Loenertz, ‘‘Les Dominicains Byzan- 
tins,’’ 5-61. 

See Acta, 92 (Mansi, 556), where the 
filioque is termed an explanation not an 
addition: gEjynots... ox... mQo0od}xn. 
Also Andrea da Santa Croce, cols. 
1459 and esp. 1463ff. and 1475ff. 
Acta., 297 (Mansi, 769) and Andrea 
da Santa Croce, esp. cols. 1585ff. 
On the long involved conflict over 
MSS and their interpretations in which 
texts of St. Basil played an important 
part, see Acta, 250-390 (Mansi, 720- 
876). On the problem of corruption 
of texts in particular see esp. Acta, 
296-298, 308, 326ff., 354, and 401 
(Mansi, 769-772, 783, 804ff., 836, and 
888). Also letter of Bessarion in MPG, 
vol. 161, cols, 325ff. Cf. Vast, op. cit., 
81-82; Vogt., Dict. Théol. Cath., VI, 
col. 36; and M. Creyghton, History 
of the Papacy, II (London, 1892) 
184, 


See decree of union in Acta, 461 
(Mansi, 1029); Andrea da Santa 
Croce, col. 1696; Mark of Ephesus, 
MPG, vol. 159, col. 1076. Cf. Stephan- 
ides, op. cit., 362. This identification 
of terms was largely the work of 
Bessarion. 

Particularly useful here is Syropoulos’ 
knowledge of behind-the-scenes acti- 
vities. See Syrop., passim, and Acta, 
393, 402, 416, 450 (Mansi, 879, 888, 
976, 1016). Cf. J. Gill, ‘‘The ‘Acta’ 
and the Memoirs of Syropoulos,’’ 303- 
355. 
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73. For a good example of Latin in- 


74, 


75. 


76. 


rie 


ability to accept invalidity of the 
filioque, see Giannelli, ‘‘Un projetto 
di Barlaam, ete.,’? 172 and esp. 176. 
See in Acta, 400 (Mansi, 885) the 
revealing remark of a Greek bishop 
at Florence: ‘‘I will not give up our 
dogma and become Latinized.’’ It 
is to be noted that certain Western 
theorists, esp. of the fourteenth century, 
had proposed elaborate schemes for 
forcibly Latinizing the Greeks. See, 
for example the plan set forth in the 
Directorium, written by Brocardus or 
very possibly by the Dominican Guil- 
laume d’Adam, to convert the Greek 
churches into Latin, suppress the 
privileges of the fanatically Ortho- 
dox Greek monks, burn heretical 
Greeks, and, perhaps most important, 
to force all male Greek children ex- 
cept first-born to learn Latin letters. 
The plan would even have abolished 
the Greek language had it not been 
used at Christ’s crucifixion! See ed. 
de Reiffenberg, Monuments pour 
servir a@ l’histoire des provinces, IV 
(Brussels, 1846) 288ff. Cf. Viller, 
XVI, 274. 

On Greek experiences under Latin 
domination in Constantinople see 
Jugie, op. cit., 253-254 and esp. article 
cited of R. L. Wolff, ‘‘Organization 
of the Latin Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople,’’ 33-34. At the start of 
the conquest, however, Innocent III 
had directed that the Greeks be per- 
mitted to retain their rites (MPL, 
vol. 215, cols, 959ff.) but this was 
not observed. Regarding the islands, 
in Cyprus for example the Greeks 
were not permitted during the 14th 
century to retain their liturgical 
usages (Raynaldi, 1338, no. 72; 1368, 
no. 20; 1370, no. 4). As for the 
Greeks of southern Italy, in 1284 
their priests were enjoined by Pope 
Martin IV to chant the creed with 
the filioque under pain of excommu- 
nication (Viller, XVI, 265 and note 
2). 

On the practice of an ecclesiastical 
feudal oath see Bréhier, ‘‘ Attempts 
at Reunion,’’ 606. On the significance 
to the Greeks of a Latin legate in 
Constantinople, see my article, ‘‘On 
the Schism of the Greek and Roman 
Churches,’’ 19-23. 

Héfelé-Leclereq, Conciles, V pt. 2, 
1333. Cf. the remark of Petrarch (in 
1366): ‘‘These tricksters call the 
Roman church their mother, but they 
treat our Latin rites as foolishness, 
and purify their basilicas after one 
of our people has entered them’’ 
(‘‘Rerum sinilium,’’? in Opera Omnia 
[Basel, 1554] Bk. VII, ep. 1. Cf. ed. 
G. Fracassetti, Lettere Senili di F. 
Petrarcha, I [Florence, 1869] 422-424. 


77a, Jugie, 


78. 


79. 


80. 


Le Schisme Byzantin, 263, 
believes that the increasing number of 
Greek translations of Latin theological 
works (of Thomas Aquinas, ete.) ex- 
plains the development of pro-union- 
ism among certain of the Greek 
clergy. 

On the fear of Latinization and par- 
ticularly that union would restore 
Latin domination, see esp. the mono- 
graph of N. Kalogeras, Méexos 6 
Evyevixds xal Bynooagiwv 6 Kagéivdltc 
(Athens, 1893) 57-102; the oration of 
Barlaam in MP4, vol. 151, col. 133; 
and the Directorium of Guillaume 
d’Adam (or Brocard), ed. de Reiffen- 
berg, 288ff. Cf. Viller, XVI, 274; and 
my article, ‘‘Michael VIII Palaeolo- 
gus and the Union of Lyons,’’ 86-87. 
On the preference of some Greeks for 
the Turks see Kalogeras, op. cit., 
passim.; the recent article of H. 
Evert-Kapessova, ‘‘Le Tiare ou le 
Turbain,’’ Byzantinoslavica (1953) 
245-255; and, finally, the article cited 
of Udaleova, ‘‘ The Struggle of Parties 
in 15th century Byzantium .. .,’’ 
Viz. Vrem., III (1950) 106-132, who 
attempts to analyze the views toward 
union of the various classes in By- 
zantium. Regarding Latin military aid 
for Byzantium see the treatise of 
Demetrius Cydones (late fourteenth 
century), De admittendo latinorum 
subsidio, in MPG, vol. 154, cols. 1028D, 
urging the acceptance of Latin aid 
against the Turks. For discussion of 
this see D. Zakythinos, La Gréce et les 
Balkans (Athens, 1947) 46-56. 

On Latin penetration in general see 
Vasiliev, op. cit., 680 and 684, and my 
forthcoming book, ‘‘The Emperor Mi- 
chael VIII Palaeologos and the West: 
A Study in Greco-Latin Relations 
(1259-1282).’? On the Gasmules’ im- 
portance see the Byzantine historians 
Gregoras (Bonn) 98 and Pachymeres, 
I (Bonn) 188, 309. For Italian eco- 
nomic domination in Constantinople 
see the recent article of R. Guilland, 
‘*Les appels de Constantin XI Palé- 
ologue & Rome et 4 Venise pour sauver 
Constantinople (1452-1453),’’ Byzan- 
tinoslavica (1953) 226-227; and W. 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant 
au moyen-dge (Leipzig, 1885-6) I, 
427-527 and II, 257-313. 

Statement attributed to the Grand 
Duke Lukas Notaras not long before 
Constantinople’s fall (in Ducas [Bonn] 
264). For a recent article analyzing this 
famous remark, see Evert-Kappesova, 
‘‘La Tiare ou Le Turbain,’’ 245- 
257, who shows that this sentiment, 
usually cited as the expression of a 
blind hatred, constituted in reality a 
political program. Kapessova, 250, cor- 
rectly stresses that people though con- 
quered do not cease to exist if they 








81. 


83. 


84. 


86. 





preserve their language and civiliza- 
tion. On Greek preference for the Turks 
see also S. Runciman, ‘‘ Byzantine and 
Hellene in the Fourteenth Century,’’ 
Tomos Harmenopoulos (1951) 30-31. 
Cf. a statement somewhat similar to 
that of Notaras ascribed to Petrarch: 
‘‘The Turks are enemies, but the 
Greeks are schismatics and worse than 
enemies’? (in ‘‘Rerum_ senilium,’’ 
Opera Omnia, Bk. VII, 912). Also ef. 
the statement of Jean Gerson, chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, in 
his discourse to the king of France 
after the Council of Pisa (1409), that 
the Greeks prefer the Turks to the 
Latins (see A. Galitzin, Sermon inédit 
de Jean Gerson sur le retour des Grees 
a l’unité [Paris, 1859] 29 and ef. 
Manuel Calecas, MPG, vol. 152, col. 
239). 

The Koran prescribed toleratien to 
Christianity. See L. Bréhier, Vie et 
Mort de Byzance (Paris, 1947) 498. 


. Quoted in my article, ‘‘ Michael VIII 


Palaeologus and . . . Lyons,’’ 87. 
On the Greek fear of Latinization see 
further Acta, 400 (Mansi, 885), where 
a Greek bishop, objecting to acceptance 
of the filioque, says pointedly: ‘‘I 
prefer to die than ever to become 
Latinized’’ (2y@... 6ovAouor axodavetv 
i Aatiioo xoté.) George Scholarios, 
subsequently an arch-foe of union, re- 
fers to the union as tov Aatinopov 
(‘*Latinism’’), and warns. the 
Greeks that by accepting the union 
‘¢all of you and this assembly will be- 
come Latins .. .’’ (cited in Demetra- 
kopoulos, op. cit., 168). Note finally 
a curious letter of Bessarion, written 
after the Turkish conquest to the tutor 
of the children of the last representa- 
tive of the Byzantine imperial family. 
He instructs that they live in all re- 
spects as Latins, wearing Latin cloth- 
ing, attending Latin churches, even 
praying in the Latin manner 
(Sphrantzes, [Bonn] 418ff.). 

Quoted in Kalogeras, op. cit., 70. On 
Bryennios, who died just prior to the 
Council of Florence and who was in 
attendance at the Council of Constance, 
see Bréhier’s article in Dict. Hist. et 
Géog. Ecclés., X, cols. 993-996; and 
Ph. Meyer, ‘‘Des Joseph Bryennios 
Schriften, Leben und Bildung,’’ Byz. 
Zeit., V (1896) 74-111. 


5. It is significant that when Pope Eu- 


genius asked the Greeks at Florence 
to abandon the use of leavened bread 
(‘‘enzymes’’), the Greeks, according to 
the Acta, 446 (Mansi, 1012), respond- 
ed that the practice was handed down 
from their ancestors (xatgoxagddotov), 
as was the use of azymes for the 
Latins. 

On this see Syrop., 142, 207, 292, and 
see above, note 20. In justice to the 
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90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 


96a, 


. Syrop., 284; 





Pope it should be noted that his finan- 
cial difficulties were doubtless ag- 
gravated by attacks in the area by the 
condottieri Niccol6 Piccinino (Syr., 
142), and also because the Council of 
Basle had deprived him of many ee- 
clesiastical revenues (W. Boulting, 
Aeneas Silvius [London, 1908] 69). 
Acta, 393ff. (Mansi, 880ff.). Cf. Vast, 
85 and 87-90. 

Syrop., 125-129. 

Syrop., 290ff. But cf. a letter of Bes- 
sarion in MPG, vol. 161, 424CD., 
stating that at Florence union was 
agreed to ‘‘absque quocumque violentia 
sponte et voluntarie.’’ 

On the final definition of the filioque 
and other disputed points see the dis- 
cussion and official decree of union 
in both Greek and Latin versions as 


printed in the Acta, 440-472, esp. 
450ff. (Mansi, 1004-1045). It may 
be noted that each church retained 


its own rites and usages, esp. the 
azymes and enzymes (unleavened and 
leavened bread), while the Latin teach- 
ing of purgatory prevailed. On the 
settlement of the specific points at is- 
sue ef. the various opinions of Jugie, 
op. cit., 267; Frommann, op. cit., 18; 
and Stephanides, op. cit., 326-363. For 
the crucial problem of papal suprema- 
ey see below notes 97-99. Significant is 
a passage in the Acta quoting the 
pope as saying after signing of the 
union: ‘‘I do not know what more to 
ask of the Greeks, for what we asked 
for and sought, we have.’’ But ef. 
Syrop., 307-308. 

Syrop., 280ff. 

Acta, 444-445 (Mansi, 1008-1009). 
The Acta does not mention the flight 
of Isaias, Bishop of Stavropol, but his 
signature is missing from the tomus 
and Syropoulos, 292, explicitly men- 
tions his secret departure before the 
signing of union. 

Acta, 469-471 (Mansi, 
1041-1045). 


. Syrop., 291-294. Cf. Frommann, op. 


cit., 26ff. 


. See Syrop., 330ff. At Mark’s death 


George Scholarios (later as monk 
named Gennadios) became the leading 
anti-unionist (Ducas, 254-264). 

See Acta, 451ff. (Mansi, 1016ff.) and 
Syrop., 278ff. The key point was the 
right of appeal to the Pope against 
the Patriarchs. 


. The decree reads that the Pope pos- 


sesses the ‘‘primacy over the whole 
world,’’ and is ‘‘suecessor to the 
blessed Peter first of the Apostles, 
true vicar of Christ, head of the en- 
tire church, and father and teacher of 
all Christians, with complete power 
received from our Lord Jesus Christ 
via Peter to teach, rule, and govern 
the universal church . . .’’ See Acta, 








100. 


101. 


. The fact that the same clause 
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464 (Mansi, 1032); Syrop., 293ff., 
and Andrea da Santa Croce, cols. 1697- 
1698. For various opinions regarding 
papal jurisdiction as expressed in the 
decree see Frommann, op. cit., 18; 
Héfelé-Leclereq, Conciles, 1049-1051; 
Stephanides, op. cit., 361-364; and G. 
Hofmann, Papato, conciliarismo, patri- 
archato (1488-1439), Teologi e de- 
liberazioni del concilio di Firenze 
(Rome, 1940) 28-92. 


. The Latin text of the Acta, 464 (Man- 


si, 1032) reads: ‘‘salvis videlicet 
privilegiis omnibus et iuribus eorum 
(patriarcharum).’’ The Greek: 
owtopévav bniadh xol tHv weovopior 
axdviov xal tHv Sixaiov adtdv. 

also 
appears in a canon of the Fourth 
Lateran Coucil of 1215 (at which time 
the Greek church was forcibly united 
to Rome) would seem to indicate that 
no great importance should be attach- 
ed to the phrase. Indeed at Florence 
the same words doubtless conveyed 
different meanings to each side (cf. 
Frommann, op. cit., 18; and Steph- 
anides, op. cit., 363). A severe argu- 
ment, of course, developed over the 
addition of this clause. See Acta, 457 
(Mansi, 1025). Cf. the attitude of 
Hofmann, Papato, conciliarismo, etc., 
69-73. Also on the decree of union 
itself note esp. the opinion of From- 
mann, op. cit., 19: ‘‘There took place 
no union, in fact not even a compro- 
mise, but a silencing of the differences 
by means of a brilliantly indefinite 
and ambiguous definition.’’ See fur- 
ther Frommann, Zur Kritik des Flor- 
entiner Unionsdecrets (Leipzig, 1870) 
(inaccessible to me). 

Syrop., 299 and Acta, 468-471 (Mansi, 
1041-1044). The titular Latin patri- 
arch of Constantinople was then Pope 
Eugenius’ nephew, Francesco Condol- 
maro (on which see L. de Mas Latrie, 
‘*Patriarches Latins de Constantino- 
ple,’? Revue de l’Orient Latin,’’ III 
[1895] 444. Cf. Frommann, op. cit., 
187). 

Possible corroboration for Syropoulos’ 
remark may be a statement of the 
Pope, cited in Acta, 471 (Mansi, 1044), 
that he wanted selection of the best 
man, neither relative nor friend, as 
the new patriarch, A nephew of Eu- 
genius, named Condolmaro, is men- 
tioned in Syrop., 54, as having com- 
manded the papal fleet in Constantino- 
ple just before the convocation of the 
Council. 


. Syrop., 346ff., lists seven factors for 


the failure of union in Constantinople. 
See also Ducas, 215 and 252ff.; Mark 
of Ephesus, MPG, vols. 160-161, 
passim. and his works in L. Petit 
(ed.), Patrologia Orientalis, XV, 1- 
170 and XVI, 307-524. 
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104. 


105. 


This is an argument of Joseph Bry- 
ennios in his ‘‘Concerning the union 
of the churches’’ (in Greek), ed. Bul- 
garis, I, 469 (cited in Viller, XVI, 
283). See esp. the speech of George 
Scholarios quoted in Demetrakopoulos, 
op. cit., 161ff. On Scholarios, who be- 
eame the first Greek patriarch after 
the Turkish conquest, see his Oeuvres 
complétes, ed. Petit-Siderides-Jugie 
(Paris, 1928ff.). For a recent sketch 
of Scholarios’ life see Pautova, loc. 
cit., 192-203. 

On the judgment of God see Ducas, 
254ff., and for similar disturbances 
over the Union of Lyons in 1274, see 
my article, ‘‘ Michael VIII Palaecologus 
and the Union of Lyons,’’ 85-86. 
Vasiliev, op. cit., 675-676; K. Pap- 
arregopoulos, History of the Greek 
People, V (Athens, 1903) (in Greek) 
497ff. 


105a. It should be pointed out that although 
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the Greek church as a whole repudiated 
union, it is on the basis of the act 
of union at Florence that certain 
Eastern Christians termed Uniates are 
today in communion with Rome. 

On the inevitability of Byzantium’s 
fall cf. S. Runciman, ‘‘Byzantine and 
Hellene in the Fourteenth Century,’’ 
Tomas K. Harmenopoulos (in Greek) 
(1951) 29-30, and Byzantinoslavica, 
(1953) p. V. 

See Giannelli, ‘‘Un projetto di Bar- 
laam,’’ Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, 
III, 175-176. On his return from Avig- 
non Barlaam wrote a treatise against 
papal primacy of jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, he subsequently became closely 
identified with the Roman church. On 
Barlaam see above, text and notes 25- 
29. 

The suggestion of a Constantinopolitan 
council is mentioned several times by 
Syropoulos. He notes, 13, that the 
Patriarch Joseph favored this proposal 
because in the West the Greeks would 
be at the mercy of the Latins for 
their subsistence. Syrop., 155, also 
records that in 1426 the famous philos- 
opher Gemistos Plethon had advised 
the Emperor to insist on Constantino- 
ple as the site for a council. Cf. on 
this Demetrakopoulos, op. cit., 103. 
Though the Latins were in general un- 
willing to go to Constantinople, it is 
noteworthy that Humbert of Ro- 
mans (13th century), who understood 
the Greek mentality well, had al- 
ready suggested that ‘‘papa in 
Graeciam deberet descendere, si spes 
esset probabilis, quod propter hoe 
reuniretur ovile’’ (Mansi, XXIV, col. 
128). 

Ducas (Bonn) 215, says that the 
Emperor had stressed to the Sultan 
the religious aims of the Council of 
Florence, but the Sultan no doubt 
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realized the political considerations in- 
volved. According to Sphrantzes, 178- 
180, the first and greatest cause of 
the Turkish attack and slavery of the 
Greeks was the Coucil of Florence. Cf. 
Syrop., 14. 

How, cried some of the Greeks, could 
the Latin princes help them in view of 
their inability to aid even the Latin 
states in the East, The fact is that 
the great Western states were not yet 
seriously menaced by the Turks and 
therefore felt no great compulsion to 
help. Most threatened were Hungary, 
Albania, Venice and Genoa with ter- 
ritory in the East. France and Eng- 
land, still involved in the Hundred 
Years’ War, did not respond effec- 
tively to papal appeals, not partici- 
pating in the unfortunate crusade of 
Varna (1444), which seemed to seal 
the fate of the Greek Empire. No 
secular prince, in fact, except the 
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Duke of Burgundy had sent repre- 
sentatives to the Council at Florence. 
(For the insulting attitude of the Bur- 
gundian envoys to the Greek Emperor, 
see Syrop., 175-177; ef. Acta, 212-213). 
The absence of Western princes at 
Florence was a profound disillusion- 
ment for the Greek Emperor. 

See in particular the eloquent letter of 
Aeneas Silvius (the later Pope Pius 
IT), in Opera Omnia (Basle, 1571) 
712 (ef. E. Vansteenberghe, Le 
Cardinal Nicolas de Cues [Paris, 1920] 
228): ‘*Secunda mors ista Homero est, 
secundus Platonis obitus!’’ On West- 
ern disinterest in Constantinople’s fall 
and rhetorical laments of the hu- 
manists see R. Cessi, ‘‘La Caduta di 
Constantinopoli nel 1453,’’ Atti del 
Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze Let- 
tere ed Arti (1937-1938) 565, and M. 
Gilmore, The World of Humanism 
1453-1517 (New York, 1952) 15-21. 




































THE RECEPTION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
FLORENCE IN MOSCOW* 


MIcHAEL CHERNIAVSKY, Wesleyan University 


As the Council of Florence concluded its deliberations, the Greek 
Orthodox participants had a number of choices open to them. The 
Byzantine metropolitan and newly created cardinal of the Roman 
Church, Bessarion, elected to remain in the Roman West where his 
intellect and knowledge were so well appreciated, after a short visit to 
a Constantinople unreconciled to the idea of Union.* The Metropolitan 
of all Russia, Isidore, likewise adorned with the red hat and invested by . 
the Pope with legatine power over Russia,’ chose another solution. 
Proud Greek that he was, Isidore trusted his superiority over the Rus- 
sians and decided to return to his see, bringing with himself the new 
faith. According to theTale of Isidore’s Council by the monk Simeon 
of Suzdal’,? the metropolitan explained to Pope Eugene IV the rea- 
sons for his confidence that Moscow would accept the Union: “They 
are all in my hands, all the princes and bishops,” Isidore told the Pope; 
“Not one of them dares argue with me; the Grand Prince is young and 
is under my will... their bishops are ignorant and they, too, fear me.’”* 
Isidore promised the Pope he would see to it that the Russians ac- 
cepted the Latin faith: “I shall always intone your name in the Mass, 
and will bring over to you from the Greek faith all the princes and 
all the Eastern Christian folk... . No longer will they go to the Im- 
perial City (Constantinople) but I will bring them to Rome and it 
will be to you that they bring their gifts.”” This was, in the eyes of a 
native Russian, the attitude of the Greek-born Metropolitan and these 
were the implications of Union. For an evaluation of this view, we 
have to remember how Isidore came to Russia. 


When the Metropolitan Photius died in 1431, Grand Prince 
Basil had a candidate ready for the vacant see in the person of Bishop 
Iona of Riazan’, and Iona actually entered upon the duties of metro- 
politan-designate.® In Constantinople, however, the metropolitanate 
was conferred on a rival candidate of the Grand Prince of Lithuania.’ 
Even the death of the Lithuanian metropolitan in 1435 did not advance 
Basil’s plan; a Greek national appointee of the patriarch, Isidore, ar- 
rived in Moscow early in 1437.5 Some years later, Basil wrote to pa- 
triarch Mitrophanes: “We do not know for what reason you did not 
accept our petition, or pay attention to our letters and our envoy... 
nor why you did not place Bishop Iona on the metropolitan see. . . 
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but sent us one for whom we did not ask, namely, Isidore.”® The Grand 
Prince, however, was not forced to tolerate the company of the new 
metropolitan very long, for Isidore left Moscow on his way to Ferrara 
on September 8, 1437.’ He was accompanied by a large suite which 
included Bishop Abraham of Suzdal’ and the monk Simeon of the 
same city.” 


The details of Isidore’s role at the deliberations of the Council 
do not concern us here; after very active participation in favor of the 
Union, Isidore returned to Russia in 1440.” For half a year, he stayed 
in Kiev, proclaiming the Union but provoking very little reaction in 
Southwest Russia; the Prince of Kiev, Alexander, still referred to 
him in a charter as “Father and Lord.’’* After visits to some of the 
western Russian cities within the Lithuanian state, the Metropolitan 
entered Moscow on March 19, 1441."* He entered the city, the chronicle 
tells us, as a papal legate, with a Latin cross carried before him,” 
and at Mass in the cathedral he revealed his position: Instead of 
starting in the diptychs with the name of the oecumenical patriarch, 
he first intoned the name of the Roman Pope, Eugene;** then, after 
the end of the service “Isidore ordered the proclamation of the decisions 
of this apostate eighth council . . . that is, of the sugar-coated falsities 
of the Latins; all this in order to remove Christendom from the Di- 
vine Revelation.””’ Hearing all this, according to the chronicle, the 
Grand Prince understood the heresy of the “wolf-like” Isidore, would 
not accept the latter’s benediction, and shortly decreed his deposition 
and removal from the metropolitan see.”** 


Isidore was arrested and imprisoned in the Chudov monastery, 
and Basil ordered him to be tried by a synod of archbishops and bishops. 
The metropolitan did not choose to wait for his trial; he escaped from 
the monastery, perhaps with the knowledge of the Russian authorities, 
and made his way finally to Rome.” 

So much, then, for the bare historical facts, presented with the 
bias of the Russian chronicles. It is my task to examine the reception 
of the proposed Church Union in Moscow, the immediate reaction in 
Russia to the news that the great schism within Christianity had been 
healed. What I have chosen to regard as “immediate” is the reaction 
that took place in the period between 1441, the year of Isidore’s return 
to Moscow, and 1461, the year in which appeared the last Rus- 
sian account of the council written by a participant.” This chronological 
arbitrariness presents us with certain advantages—for 1461 is the 
last year in the reign of Grand Prince Basil II, the Dark, under whom 
all the events connected with the Council take place and all the eye- 
witness accounts are written. The long reign of his great son Ivan ITI 
may be regarded as the beginning of the intellectual exploitation of 
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the Council, when the many implications of the events are realized, 
carried to their logical and illogical conclusions, and then made to serve 
as foundations for new ideological structures. 

In the twenty years which concern us here, two events must be 
noted: in 1448, at the conclusion of the great civil war within the Mos- 
cow dynasty, Basil II ordered the Russian bishops to elect Iona Metro- 
politan of all Russia;7* and in 1453 Moscow heard the news that the 
imperial city, capital of all Christendom, Constantinople, had fallen to 
the Turks.” The investiture of Bishop Iona must be regarded as one 
of the direct consequences of the Council, while the significance of 
1453 for our problem, no matter what other implications it may have, 
is clear—the fall of Constantinople, in a sense, seals off the question 
of Russo-Greek relations; with the disappearance of the Byzantine 
Empire no more adjustments, no more negotiations, no more discus- 
sions to clear up misunderstandings are possible. Muscovite Russia, 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, had to consider the problem of 
Orthodoxy and of Union without any further information or advice 
from the customary source, Constantinople. The seat of Orthodoxy 
and Empire no longer could influence Russian ideological deductions. 

Four contemporary works on the Council of Florence are the 
sources which reveal to us the reception the Union received in Moscow: 


The Journey, by an anonymous Suzdalian clerk who had accom- 
panied the metropolitan on his travels :”* 


Two redactions of his Tale of Isidore’s Council by Simeon, also 
a companion of Isidore at Florence :** 


The description of the Council in the second Sophia Chronicle:” 
and 


The Selections from the Holy Writings against the Latins and the 
tale about the composition of the Eighth Latin Council.” 


The first document is a chronological and metrological description 
of the journey of the Russian delegation; the Tale by the monk 
Simeon is an account by an eyewitness, much of it probably written in 
Florence, and is the basic Russian document on the Council.”* The 
description of the Council and the succeeding events in the Sophia 
Chronicle is based on Simeon’s work; in addition the chronicler had 
access to the Grand Princely Chancery, from which he was able to in- 
clude in his work even the Prince’s letter to Constantinople which had 
not been sent off and remained in the archives.”” Our fourth source, 
the Selections is divided into two parts; the first is the final redaction 
of Simeon’s Tale, the second is a description of the investitures of 
Metropolitans Iona and Theodosios, ending in a paean of praise for 
the Grand Prince Basil: Russian scholarship has not been able to 
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determine definitely the authorship of this work and it is ascribed 
either to Simeon himself or to the hagiographer Pakhomios Logothetos, 
a Serb living in Russia at the time.*® For our purpose, it is sufficient to 
know that the Selections is based on Simeon. Internal evidence indicates 
that the basic work, the Tale of Simeon and the Selections, were writ- 
ten at the latest between 1458 and 1462—addressed to the generation 
contemporary with the Council, and before the end of the reign of 
Basil II.* 


Thus, the sources important for our purpose all derive from the 
eyewitness account of Simeon, and do not differ significantly in im- 
portant details or in their ideological premises; these premises or biases 
are shown by Simeon from the very beginning. His opposition to the 
Union and to Isidore was so great that he actually ran away from 
the metropolitan’s party on its way back, and after a short period of 
confinement in a monastery by the suspicious government, emerged 
as the anti-Union authority on the Council. Accordingly, it is possible 
to use all the sources almost indiscriminately in examining the Russian 
reaction to the Council. 


The story of this reaction begins shortly after Isidore’s arrival 
in Moscow, before he left for Italy, when, according to the chronicle, 
he “impudently began to discuss the journey to the Council.”** The 
Russian stand was established even before the Council met, and the 
developing myth, as it should, gained consistency and continuity. Thus, 
even before the prelates assembled at Ferrara, the Grand Prince showed 
his opposition to the very idea of an Eighth Oecumenical Council and 
of an Orthodox Union with the Latins whose heresies concerning 
both the bread and the wine of the Communion, and the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, were quite unacceptable ;** Greek teachers had done 
their work well in the preceding four and a half centuries. As to the 
idea of a Council, Basil, we are told, reminded the metropolitan of the 
“Commandments of the Holy Fathers who had accomplished the work 
of the Seventh Council, had included in their holy canons all of the 
divine law of the holy apostles and had sealed the holy Orthodox faith 
with the proclamation . . . of the divine Trinity; while they had cursed 
those contemplating an Eighth Council.’** Nevertheless, when the met- 
ropolitan insisted, Basil gave him permission to go, with a final in- 
junction: “you are going to the Eighth Council, which should never 
take place according to the rules of the holy fathers; when you return 
from it, bring us back our ancient Orthodoxy which we have received 
from our ancestor Vladimir. . . .”°* From the beginning the Russian 
Grand Prince, defensor fidei, rejected both the Council itself and its 
purpose—the union of the two churches. In Russian eyes no union 
was possible between Orthodoxy and heresy, no compromise; unless 
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Rome turned Orthodox, the only possible result was the betrayal of 
Orthodoxy, betrayal of salvation of mankind. Also, within this con- 
cept, we find a change in the meaning of Orthodoxy, for Isidore was 
required to preserve the Orthodoxy of St. Vladimir rather than the 
one of Constantine and the Greeks; the ancient Russian faith and dog- 
ma became the standard of true Orthodoxy and of salvation; the myth 
was extended further and further back in time.” 


Simeon’s Tale next describes Isidore’s journey to Ferrara, The 
Russian metropolitan arrived accompanied by a bigger suite than 
anyone else and was greatly honoured for the sake of the glorious name 
of the Russian Grand Prince. In fact, we are told that because of Isi- 
dore’s tardiness the deliberations of the Council had been postponed 
for six months. The justification for this delay was given by the By- 
zantine Emperor John: “There is in the eastern lands great Orthodoxy, 
the highest Christendom of White Russia, and over it there is my 
brother, the Sovereign Vasilii Vasilievich; eastern tsars obey him and 
grand princes . . . serve him; but because of his humility and piety, 
and the majesty of his intellect and faith, he is not called a tsar but the 
Grand Prince of the Russian lands of Orthodoxy.”** 


Finally the sessions began, and the Russian monk saw the outcome 
in very simple terms—the Byzantine Emperor, his patriarch and his 
metropolitans were bought by the papacy. The Greeks sold their faith 
for gold, or, like Isidore and others, for honours—a cardinal’s hat, 
papal favour, bishoprics—and this becomes the only explanation then 
current in Russia.*” Isidore himself emerged as one of the most active 
participants, and Simeon’s second redaction presents him as most in- 
strumental in success of the Council;*° but, at least in the beginning, 
Isidore owed the high regard in which he was held to his being the 
Russian representative. He was appointed to serve as the vicar of the 
Patriarch of Antioch because, Simeon wrote, “in Russia there was such 
high and Orthodox Christianity.’ 

The only high Eastern cleric to escape Russian disapproval was 
St. Mark, the metropolitan of Ephesus, acting also as the vicar of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria. Mark was the defender of Orthodoxy, 
the confuser of his Latin enemies, the conscience of the emperor and 
patriarch ;* all the other Greek prelates went over to the Roman cause. 
However, though silent, the Russian delegation, headed by the Bishop 
of Suzdal’, also remained faithful to the cause of salvation. Abraham 
the Bishop was, in fact, placed under arrest by Isidore to force him to 
sign the articles of Union, and the rest of the delegation was also 
threatened into acquiescence,** but the fidelity to Orthodoxy of the Rus- 
sians at Florence was taken for granted. 

On his return Isidore, as we have seen, revealed his intentions; 
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he entered Moscow as a papal legate intent on serving the Pope. He 
had already done so in Kiev and Smolensk, in the presence of Orthodox 
princes ; the latter could not object, however, since they were vassals of 
a Polish Catholic king and therefore, the chronicle informs us, did not 
dare argue with Isidore.** In Moscow the metropolitan faced a dif- 
ferent situation, for there ruled the “Faithful, Christ-loving, pious 
and truly Orthodox Grand Prince Vasilii Vasilievich, the white tsar 
of All Russia.”** The Grand Prince perceived the abominable heresy 
of Isidore before any of the Russian bishops did, and on his own au- 
thority deposed and imprisoned the metropolitan.** Basil was young 
and ignorant, but he was strong in the faith, Simeon wrote, “burning 
with the flame of piety,’*’ and because of this he equalled in his actions 
the apostle-like Emperor Constantine, who had established Orthodoxy, 
and his own ancestor St. Vladimir, who had baptized Russia.** Again 
in the Selections the Byzantine emperor in his shameful role at Florence 
is compared with the Russian ruler, and the author calls Basil the 
“New Constantine,’ the “Great, Sovereign, God-crowned Russian 
Tsar.” 

Two conclusions can be drawn: It was the Grand Prince himself 
who by exposing heresy saved Orthodoxy in Russia; and it was Russia 
which was the only Orthodox country left in the world. Basil II, there- 
fore, not only fulfilled the highest function of rule in Russia, but 
became the instrument of salvation for the world as a whole: the 
tragedy of Florence became the great triumph of the Grand Prince of 
Moscow. 

So it was, certainly, in the eyes of Simeon: through his mar- 
velous intelligence and piety the Grand Prince has preserved Ortho- 
doxy, exposed a heresy which was unnoticed by all the Russian bishops, 
and thwarted the infidels. The Grand Prince is the joy and hope of 
all the clergy, all the princes and all Christians in general. The Grand 
Prince and through him all Russia have gained eternal and heavenly 
glory, and Simeon called on the whole universe to rejoice over this” as 
he concluded his story—the story of the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
the Christian world and from which only Russia escaped. 

The glory of the Russian prince is the more striking, however, 
against the background of the betrayal of Orthodoxy which took place 
at the Council; the significance of this betrayal in politico-theological 
terms was brought out by the author of the Selections ; he first address- 
ed the Byzantine emperor: “Oh great sovereign Emperor; why did 
you go to them? What were you thinking of ? What have you done? 
You have exchanged light for darkness; instead of the Divine Law 
you have received the Latin faith; instead of truth and righteousness, 
you have loved flattery and falsity. Formerly you were the agent of 
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piety, now you are the sower of evil seeds; formerly you were haloed 
by the light of the Heavenly spirit, now you are clothed in the darkness 
of unbelief.””* The Christian Emperor has betrayed his highest duty 
while the Grand Prince had fulfilled his own; completing the con- 
trast, the Russian writer then addresses Russia: “It is fitting for you 
to rejoice in a people truly Orthodox in the universe, lighted by the 
rays of the sun. You are clothed with the light of true faith, having 
God’s many coloured cloak of HIS great favour and benevolence. Re- 
joice in the sovereignty over you of the God-chosen, beloved-of-God, 
enlightened-of-God, glorified-of-God . . . wise-in-God seeker of the 
Holy Law, supreme mediator for the faith, beautified-of-God, greatly 
sovereign pious Grand Prince Vasilii Vasilievich, God-crowned tsar of 
Orthodoxy and of all Russia.” 


The conclusions reached by Simeon are summarized once more by 
the writer—the divine election of the Russian people as bearers of true 
Orthodoxy, the controlling role in this Orthodoxy of the Grand Prince, 
and the equation which could derive out of it: the Grand Prince of 
Russia is the Orthodox emperor. 


The grandiose conclusions indicated above did not derive, however, 
from the events of the Council alone. In the years between Isidore’s 
return and the writing of the accounts, Russian theoreticians received 
further confirmation of their views. Certainly, a direct result of the 
Russian reception of Florence was the investiture of Bishop Iona as 
metropolitan in 1448. The Russian position at this date is indicated in 
his enthronistikai to Lithuania, in which he pointed out why he had 
been elected: ““You know, my sons, how many years had the Church 
of God remained widowed without a metropolitan, and how much harm 
and anxiety came to the Christians of our land because of it. Now, 
by the will of God, a holy Synod was gathered . . . and in accordance 
with the sacred canons, the old directives of the holy Emperor, the bene- 
diction of the holy oecumenical patriarch and the wish of my lord and 
son, Grand Prince Vasilii Vasilievich, has elected me metropolitan.”™ 
The justification for the election still lay in Constantinople, in the sup- 
posed old promise by the Basileus and the Patriarch. Three years later, 
in a letter to the Kievan Prince Alexander, Iona was more explicit—he 
pointed out that the Russian Church has been in a state of confusion 
since the death of metropolitan Photius, and that because of the sins 
of Christians the fount of Orthodoxy, Hagia Sophia, was in the grip 
of the Devil, so that there was no one left at the helm of the Church: 
“The Emperor is not the right one, the Patriarch is not the right one,” 
Iona summarized pithily.* As he continued, we find the same images as 
in Simeon and the Selections in the metropolitan’s letter: “The noble, 
pious, Christ-loving Grand Prince Vasilii Vasilievich, working mightily 
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in God’s Church . . . equalling his holy ancestors, the first, holy, Or- 
thodox, apostle-like great Emperor Constantine, and the great lord of 
all Russian lands holy and also apostle-like Vladimir, consulted the 
sacred canons and all the hierarchs of the Church . . . and placed me as 
metropolitan.”” The role of Basil II here appeared as very much great- 
er, but the basic consideration was that the Grand Prince acted out of 
necessity—he had to rule and protect the Church simply because the 
old established authorities had vanished. 


Finally Basil II himself reflected this idea when he wrote to the 
Emperor Constantine XI in July 1452 concerning the appointment of 
Iona: ““We beg your holy majesty not to think that we have done this 
out of arrogance, for we have done it in extreme necessity . . . on the 
contrary, we remain in our ancient and true faith and piety . . . and our 
sacred Russian metropolitan see requests the benediction of the holy 
oecumenical apostolic church of the Holy Wisdom of God in the Im- 
perial city and obeys it in all ancient piety. ... We beg your holy majes- 
ty to grant to the Metropolitan Iona your good will . . . of all this we 
would have written to the patriarch but we do not know if in your 
holy Empire, in the Imperial city, there is a holy patriarch or not... .””* 


The authority, the supremacy of Hagia Sophia, and the Emperor 
were unchallenged, even at this late date—but of an Orthodox Hagia 
Sophia and of an Orthodox Emperor. May 29, 1453, closed the case; 
and the letter of the Grand Prince reposed in the archives with the no- 
tation “not dispatched.”** There was no longer an Orthodox or even an 
Unorthodox emperor, while the patriarch was suspect. So we find 
that the Russian accounts of the Council, written as they were after 
1453, emphasized the supremacy of the Grand Prince over the Russian 
Church and necessarily considered the implications of this supremacy, 
implications which derived from the fact that the Russian Church was, 
for the purpose of salvation, the only Church left in the world.** While 
the Russian reaction to the fall of Constantinople in 1453 was surpris- 
ingly nonchalant,” this nonchalant attitude is an indication of the con- 
sistency with which Muscovite theoriticians applied their new concep- 
tions; the fall of the Imperial City was eventually seen by all Russian 
writers as being due to the fall from Divine Grace at Florence.” 


Let me adduce a final bit of evidence to show that there was great 
awareness of the significance of the Council of Florence for an Ortho- 
dox ruler in Russia as a whole: Shortly after 1453, in Tver’, the com- 
petitor of Moscow in the struggle for supremacy over Russia, the monk 
Thomas wrote his Praise of the pious Grand Prince Boris of Tver ;™ 
in it, he reflected in a microcosm the macrocosm of Muscovite deduc- 
tions. His prince also was the “imperial, autocratic sovereign”; Boris, 
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too, had sent a delegation to Florence; him also the Byzantine emperor 
had praised, and through his own piety, Boris had crowned himself 
with an imperial diadem.” Thomas wrote his work independently of 
the Muscovites, and while he is not as explicit or as daring, the orches- 
tration is the same—the ground-bass of the catastrophe at Florence 
with the counterpoint of Russian greatness through Orthodoxy and 
power. 


An analysis of Muscovite reaction to the Council of Florence pre- 
sents many difficulties, not the least of which is that the period of the 
reception of the Council is filled with events of great importance for 
the changing political reality of the Moscow state. After all, the in- 
vestiture of Iona was postponed for seven years because Grand Prince 
Basil was engaged in the greatest civil war that the Grand Principality 
ever experienced, in the course of which he was captured by the Tatars 
and blinded by his cousin and enemy, the Prince Dimitrii Shemiaka ; 
not only was the Grand Prince victorious, however, but his power was 
greater, more absolute, after the civil war.® The middle of the fifteenth 
century is also the period of the definitive decline of Tatar power in 
Russia. It is difficult as well as unwise, therefore, to try to assign any 
reaction to the Council of Florence to a single unmixed cause. But if 
all these happenings influenced the Russian interpretation of the Coun- 
cil, the dialectic may work the other way too. In a treaty of 1449 with 
King Kasimir of Poland, Basil II used for the first time the title By 
the Grace of God,;“ after the Council, actually during the civil war, 
the Grand Prince of Moscow introduced a new coin type, bearing his 
portrait and inscribed with a new title, that of Sovereign; all this 
while Moscow was still theoretically subject to the Tatar Khan.” 


Finally, there was a change more directly related to the effects 
of the Union. For nine centuries the Church of Hagia Sophia in Con- 
stantinople had been the spiritual center of the world for Eastern 
Christianity; it embodied Orthodoxy and supremacy. Its antitype on 
the local level, during the early centuries of Christianity in Russia, had 
been St. Sophia in Kiev. Now, in the decade of the 1450’s, the centers, 
both universal and local, shifted. Hagia Sophia had succumbed to 
heresy and then had been conquered and desecrated by the Turks, 
while Kiev had long since sunk to the status of border settlement. The 
new center was the cathedral of the Virgin in Moscow, with the tombs 
of the patron saints of Moscow, metropolitans Peter and Alexius. So 
in 1459, Russian bishops expressing the new, Moscow-centered 
ecclesiolatry, swore to be ever faithful to the “holy cathedral Church 
of the Holy Virgin in Moscow.’ If all these developments cannot be 
proven to derive directly from the reception in Russia of the Florentine 
Council, they can at least serve to reveal the mood of the times; and 
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this general mood may help us to understand the form Russian reaction 
to the Union of Florence had taken. 

According to the weight of evidence, then, at no time were the Rus- 
sians willing to entertain the idea of Union, or even of a Council. Yet 
the Union meant to them the disappearance of the hitherto acknowl- 
edged supreme source of Orthodoxy and authority. Into the vacuum 
stepped the Grand Prince of Moscow. 

One other consideration remains; the intellectual repercussions 
concerning the Union continued for a century in Russia but already 
at this stage the writings showed a programmatic harmony portentous 
for the future. They all draw certain conclusions from the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the Grand Prince of Moscow, in juxtaposition 
with the uniqueness of Russian Orthodoxy after 1441. The intentions 
and the view of Simeon and his contemporaries may become clearer if 
one recalls the year 1393 when the patriarch of Constantinople, An- 
tonios, wrote to the Grand Prince Basil I his famous letter, reproach- 
ing him for his disrespect toward the patriarch and particularly toward 
the emperor: “. .. you forbid the metropolitan to intone the divine name 
of the emperor in the diptychs . . . you say ‘we have the Church but do 
not have the emperor . . .’ The sacred emperor occupies a high place in 
the Church; he is not like other local princes and sovereigns . . . from 
the beginning he had confirmed and established Orthodoxy in the uni- 
verse .. . he is created emperor and autocrat of the Romans, that is, 
of all Christians. . . . It is impossible for Christians to have the Church 
but not to have the emperor.’ 

The defender of Orthodoxy is the Universal Christian Emperor. 
This was taught to the Russians by Constantinople, and they remem- 
bered their lesson well. In history, as we know, everything is well pre- 
pared by preceding events; in preparing for the translation of this By- 
zantine lesson into a programme, Simeon condensed the intellectual and 
even emotional reaction of his age to the Council of Florence in a 
sonorous hymn at the end of his Tale: 


“Rejoice oh pious Grand Prince Vasilii, for you have confirmed The 
Russian land in faith; truly you have placed on your head the crown of 
holy baptism. 

“Rejoice, Orthodox Prince Vasilii, for you have confirmed all your 
priests; they who were naked, you have confirmed... . 

“Rejoice, Orthodox Prince Vasilii, you have stifled the Latin heresy and 
would not let it grow amongst Orthodox Christians, ..... 

“Rejoice, Orthodox Prince Vasilii, the confirmer of Orthodoxy and of 
all the Russian lands..... the joy and happiness of the Divine Church 
and of all Orthodox Christians..... 

“Rejoice, Orthodox Grand Prince Vasilii Vasilievich, beautified by the 
crown of the Orthodox Greek faith, and with you rejoice all the Orthodox 
princes of the Russian land..... 
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“Rejoice, Prince Vasilii, for you are renowned in all the Western Lands 
and in Rome itself; you have glorified the Orthodox Faith and the whole 


land of Russia. . . .”’® 


With this poetic outburst the myth of the new, Russian defender 


of Orthodoxy was established. 


*This paper was read at the session of 
the American Historical Association on 
December 29, 1954, in New York. 
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SURVEY 


CONTINENTAL REFORMATION: Works OF GENERAL INTEREST, 
StupIEs IN CALVIN AND CALVINISM SINCE 1948* 


Recent works within the scope of 
the title stated are so numerous, with 
the resurgence especially of French and 
German scholarship since the war, that 
only a selection of those coming to no- 
tice can be mentioned. Lest this presen- 
tation be reduced to a list without 
comment, some discussion will be 
offered with emphasis upon works or 
areas of work not widely touched in 
this journal, together with some notes 
on bibliographical resources. Books 
reviewed in Church History up to Vol. 
XXIV (1955) 2, are marked with an 
asterisk. Many things had to be omit- 
ted, and doubtless others were over- 
looked. 


I Works oF GENERAL INTEREST 


Gerhard Ritter’s contribution to the 
Neue Propylienweltgeschichte (1941) 
has been published in slightly changed 
form as Die Neugestaltung Europas 
im 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1950). 
The volume is a masterly account of 
the ecclesiastical and political changes 
that developed as the long-standing 
struggle against “outward grievances” 
united with the critique of the church’s 
“religious substance” in the “absolutely 
unique” personality of Luther,—and 
then of the complicated denouement in 
Catholic reform and_ confessional- 
political struggles. Professing to be 
primarily a political history, the vol- 
ume offers stimulating insights, skill- 


*The date 1948 is somewhat arbitrary, 
except for Calvin studies, which begin in 
the year of J. T. McNeill’s ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Calvin Study,’’ Church History (1948, 
207-240; 1949, 241). Books related prima- 
rily to Germany, Lutheranism, and Anabap- 
tism are allotted to other surveyors. Reports 
on Zwingli, ef. Church History (1950, 116- 
128), Bucer (forthcoming) and related mat- 
ters, as well as any extended reference to 
the Rhineland and the Low Countries, are 
excluded from the present article, but will 
be part of future surveys. The historical 
terminus ad quem is 1648. 





fully expressed, into the tumultuous 
Geistesgeschichte of the age. A co- 
editor along with Ritter of the Archiv 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, H. J. 
Grimm has produced a more inclusive 
book on the same period, aimed 
apparently as a college text, The 
Reformation Era (New York, 1954). 
Grimm’s work is already known 
as an exceptionally well-balanced 
treatment of both religious and 
socio-political factors. Both vol- 
umes are extensively indexed and 
contain critical bibliographies. The 
sixteenth century is now dealt with 
in the Fliche and Martin (Msgr. 
Martin, who died in 1945, having 
been replaced by Eugéne Jarry) 
Histoire de Véglise, vol. xvi, La crise 
religieuse de x«vi® siécle* (Paris 
1950), and vol xvii, L’église a l’epoche 
du concile de Trente (Paris, 1948). 
The former has been commented upon 
as a discerning and comparatively 
irenic Roman Catholic work, under- 
taken by three authors, E. de Moreau 
(Lutheranism), P. Jourda and de 
Moreau (Calvinism), and P. Janelle 
(Anglicanism). It lacks completeness, 
however, in that it does not deal with 
several important reformers and only 
slightly touches the humanism inte- 
gral to the “religious crisis.” No 
general synthesis holds the three 
parts together, nor is the tie with 
vol. xvii adequate. Jourda’s picture 
of Calvin echoes Imbart de la Tour 
and is unaccountably but completely 
innocent of German scholarship, by 
which the writer might have been 
greatly aided in perceiving especially 
theological problems. The latter vol- 
ume, by L. Cristiani, will take its 
place along with another by Janelle, 
The Catholic Reformation,* (Milwau- 
kee, 1949) and K. F. Eder’s wide- 
ranging Die Kirche im Zeitalter des 
Confessionellen Absolutismus (1555- 
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1648) (Freiburg, 1949), as standard 
Roman Catholic works. The most 
exhaustive new work on tle Roman 
church in this epoch is a monumental 
undertaking of H. Jedin, of which 
the first volume is now published, 
Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 
Vol. I, Der Kampf um das Konazil,* 
(Freiburg, 1949) with elaborate notes, 
and a preparatory volume Das Konzil 
von Trient, ein Uberblick iiber die 
Erforschung seiner Geschichte (Rome, 
1948). Brief surveys by careful 
historians include R. H. Bainton, 
The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century (Boston, 1952) ; G. L. Mosse, 
The Reformation* (New York, 1953) ; 
and E. H. Harbison, The Age of 
Reformation (Ithaca, 1955). Albert 
Hyma’s earlier writings on the in- 
tellectual history of the Reformation, 
as well as economic and political mat- 
ters, are collected and somewhat re- 
vised as Renaissance to Reformation* 
(Grand Rapids, 1951). A more 
coherent story, solid and dry, but with 
the political scheme made clear through 
maps, tables, and charts is V. H. H. 
Green, Renaissance and Reformation 
(London, 1952). Translated excerpts 
from prominent writings make up H. 
E. Fosdick, Great Voices of the Ref- 
ormation (New York, 1952). 


Two books stress the general unity 
among the beliefs of the major con- 
tinental reformers: H. Strohl, in La 
pensée de la réforme (Neuchatel, 
1951), has put together an impressive 
compendium of quotations, classified 
under doctrinal headings, and worked 
into a connected text. J. Dillenberger 
and C. Welch begin a one-volume inter- 
pretative review of the development 
of Protestant thought by a refreshing 
synoptic presentation of Luther and 
Calvin together, Protestant Christian- 
ity (New York. 1954). W. Pauck’s 
Heritage of the Reformation (Boston, 
1950) contains articles of permanent 
value on many phases of Reformation 
thought. 

Regional studies ancillary to and 
occasionally of great importance in 
understanding the Reformation are 
numerous beyond any attempt at re- 
port, but are often listed and/or re- 


viewed in the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung (e.g. 1955, pp. 314-317) and 
the Revue d’histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses. Little more than this can 
be said of many social and political 
monographs on the sixteenth century, 
and the constant work on “minor” 
figures, particularly those of interest 
in the study of humanism. Two ex- 
cellent resources in the latter area 
are Studies in Philology, which pub- 
lishes annually about 150 pages of 
classified and indexed bibliography of 
the renaissance period (European and 
American works, with lists of im- 
portant reviews), and the Bibliothéque 
ad’ humanisme et renaissance, with book 
lists, reviews, and articles, summarized 
occasionally in the ARG. See also E. 
G. Léonard’s extensive bibliography. 
“Histoire du protestantisme (1939- 
1952)” in the Revue Historique (CCX 
(1953), 307-340; CCXI (1954), 42- 
71; and CCXII (1954), 279-286). 
Parts i and ii cover the sixteenth cen- 
tury reform, and part iii, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. H. 
Liebing’s “Reformations-geschichtliche 
Literatur, 1945-1954,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir  Literatur- 
wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 
(1954, no. 4) is limited to Germany 
and German-speaking Switzerland. 


Among “minor” figures, great and 
small, the most overdue work is prob- 
ably the well written biography, Thé- 
odore de Béze, (Geneva, 1949), by 
P-F. Geisendorf, which begins to fill 
in an almost incredible gap in Ref- 
ormation studies. Based on source 
collections of the present and former 
directors of the Reformation museum 
collection in Geneva, the work is 
modestly limited by M. Geisendorf 
to the presentation of the man, point- 
edly forgoing “et son temps,” and con- 
fessedly leaving his theology in the 
form of sketches of various writings. 
Much of “the man” then remains to 
be dealt with, for theologians,—despite 
popular legends,—cannot be separated 
from themselves. A large fund of un- 
edited writings, mostly letters, Gei- 
sendorf’s sources, needs publishing, 
and the author quotes sparingly so as 
not to “deflower” them in advance. 
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The theological problem of Beza’s 
role between Calvin and Calvinist or- 
thodoxy is important and yet to be 
dealt with. Also on Beza, cf. ARG 
(1954, 62 ff.). 

Servetus has received much attention 
in the valued work of R. H. Bainton, 
Hunted Heretic*® (Boston, 1953, 
French tr., Geneva, 1953). Some un- 
published documents, listed in the ex- 
tensive bibliography of this volume, 
appear in ARG (1953, 223 ff. and 
1954, 99 ff.), edited by Bainton. Ser- 
vetus and Castellio together were 
celebrated further on the 400th anni- 
versary of Servetus’ martydom in a 
collection of learned essays in several 
languages, Autour de Michel Servet 
et de Sébastien Castellion (Haarlem, 
1954), edited by B. Becker. Also, 
Castellioniana: Quatre études sur 
Sébastien Castellion et Vidée de la 
tolerance, by Bainton, Becker, M. Valk- 
hoff, and S. van der Woude (Leiden, 
1951). 

The first volume of the works of 
Jean Bodin, Oeuvres philosophiques, 
the text edited and translated by P. 
Mesnard, was published in Paris, 1951. 
Among the four Bodin articles in 
Bibliotheque d’humanisme et renais- 
sance, the knotty problem of his pos- 
sible visit to Geneva (claimed by H. 
Neaf) is discussed. Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
colorful Huguenot warrior and im- 
portant writer, has received much at- 
tention lately: we list only Imbrie 
Buffum’s Agrippa d’Aubigné’s ‘Les 
Tragique, a Study of the Baroque 
Style in Poetry (New Haven, 1951), 
and refer to Studies in Philology and 
BHR, bibliographies, passim. The 
same sources will show current work 
upon Marguerite de Navarre and 
Clement Marot, e.g., P. Jourda, Marot, 
Vhomme et Poeuvre (Paris 1950). D. 
van Abbe’s “Niklaus Manuel of Bern 
and his Interest in the Reformation,” 
Journal of Modern History (Sept. 
1952, 287 ff.) and again “Change and 
Tradition in the Work of Niklaus 
Manuel of Berne, 1484-1531,” Modern 
Language Review (April, 1952) are 
of unusual interest in showing a pop- 
ular propagandist at work. 

The Dictionnaire de la langue 
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francais du xvi® siecle has reached its 
42nd fascicle volume v (Paris, 1952). 
It extends from “leur” to “marre,” 
including, e.g., “libertin” and “magis- 
ter.” 

Two important historians of the 
Reformation period are examined in 
the Journal of Modern History: 
“Ranke: Rise, Decline, and Persis- 
tence of a Reputation,” by F. Schevill 
(Sept. 1952, 219 ff.) and “The Work 
of Preserved Smith (1880-1941)” by 
W. Gilbert (Dec. 1951, 354 ff.). 


II Catvin 


A. Biography. Few new contribu- 
tions to the study of Calvin’s life have 
appeared recently. Probably the best 
since 1948 is Fritz Biisser’s Calvins 
Urteil iiber sich Selbst (Zurich, 1950). 
Biisser searched the entire Opera Cal- 
vini for self-evaluations, which he 
divides into “as man” and“as reform- 
er.” Lacking much clearly autobio- 
graphical material, he leans heavily 
on indications Calvin gave of his own 
life as measured against his ethical 
writings (love of neighbor, of enemy, 
ofhomeland, etc.), and the self- 
revelations of his countless letters. An 
important piece of new research is 
thus achieved of which all future treat- 
ment must take account. One feels, 
however, that in this volume Calvin’s 
personality has been card-indexed 
rather than encountered: biographical 
studies require the scholarly disci- 
plines, but also a measure of artistic 
creativity. A defensive article by O. 
Pfister in Theologische Zeitschrift 
(1948, 411-434) follows his 1947 book 
on Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexenpro- 
sessen von Peney, with Ein Epilogue 
replying to an acid review by Biisser 
(Ibid. 310-313). Further light on 
Pfister’s psychoanalytic perspective on 
Calvin is found in his Christianity and 
Fear (London, 1948), which is both 
a translation and a revision of a 1944 
volume of the same title. Pfister’s out- 
landish notion that renewed theologi- 
cal interest in Calvin requires new 
warnings against witch burning in our 
day may be a clue to his whole ap- 
proach. The same psychological clue 
is at least worth considering in the 
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case of Stefan Zweig, who seems to 
have fought a modern tyrant under 
the form of an exaggerated picture of 
Calvin in his The Right to Heresy 
(New York, 1936). The suggestion 
that Zweig write thus was apparently 
made by Jean Schorer, a “liberal” pas- 
tor of Calvin’s St. Pierre in Geneva, 
and the point of view was further in- 
congruously and incompetently sup- 
ported by Schorer’s Jean Calvin et sa 
dictature...(Geneva, 1948). He has 
been answered solidly and with feel- 
ing by H. Delarue and P-F. Geisen- 
dorf in Calvin, Stefan Zweig et M. 
Jean Schorer (Ibid., 1949). The 
Jesuit volume of M. Favre-Dorsaz, 
Calvin et Loyola (Brussels, 1951), 
made happy use of Schorer, with pre- 
dictable results. A. Omodeo’s Giovanni 
Calvine e la Riforma in Ginevra 
(Bari, 1947), receives measured 
praise from E. Léonard (Revue His- 
torique, CCX, 327-328) particularly 
for its unusual treatment of prayer 
in Calvin’s thought and life, and its 
estimate of Calvin's importance. 
Another contribution, which I 
have not seen, is P-E. Martin’s “Jean 
Calvin et le procés de Pierre Gurin, 
1543,” Revue d’hist. suisse (1948). 


There are some new efforts to pre- 
sent Calvin’s whole life, of which the 
best by far comprises Part II of J. 
T. McNeill’s The History and Char- 
acter of Calvinism* (New York, 
1954). Not only do tempers still rise 
on this subject (supra); but romantic 
admiration is spread abroad, as in the 
poorly done new translation of E. 
Stickelberger’s 1931 biography, Cal- 
vin: A Life (Richmond, Va., 1954) ; 
and facile  characterizations are 
common, viz. Jourda’s “le géométre 
doctrinaire.” Thus, the importance of 
Dr. McNeill’s fresh and accurate 
study, and carefully weighed judg- 
ments. T. H. L. Parker also has per- 
formed a real service in his charmingly 
written Portrait of Calvin (Philadel- 
phia, 1955), generally dependable and 
readable for the layman. G. Gloede’s 
revision of his 1938 short life of Cal- 
vin, Calvins Weg und Werk (Leipzig, 
1953), has done the same for German 
readers. 





B. Works. The long awaited vol- 
ume ii has appeared completing the 
five volume Calvini Opera Selecta, 
edited by P. Barth and W. Niesel, 
and carried on after Dr. Barth’s death 
with the aid of Dora Scheuner. En- 
titled Tractatus theologicos minores 
ab anno 1543 usque ad annum 1564 
editos continens (Munich, 1952), the 
volume contains pieces dealing chiefly 
with ecclesiology. Reviewers have wise- 
ly called for extension of the series 
to include more polemic material and 
letters as well as up to date bibliog- 
raphies, cf. review, listing errata, by 
E. Mihlhaupt, Z¢. fiir Kirchengesch. 
(4. Folge, 11, 1952/53, 349-352). 
Even more pressing is the need to 
reissue volumes iii and iv of this 
series, unobtainable since the war and 
containing books i-iii of the Institutes. 
There is at present no complete Latin 
edition of the /nstitutes in print. Book 
i of the Institutes following the 
French of 1560, with modernized spell- 
ing and punctuation, has appeared 
under the editorship of Jean Cadier 
as L’Institution Chrétienne (Geneva, 
1955). Footnotes supply contemporary 
equivalents for archaic words and 
occasionally also the Latin. Subtitles 
are added for each paragraph and the 
longer chapters are supplied with out- 
lines. Polemic passages such as Lxiii- 
.22 ff. are set in small type to suggest 
that a reader may skip them without 
losing the thread of the discussion. 
Apparently each book will appear as 
a volume, and a fifth volume will 
contain indices. The preface defends 
the use of the 1560 French (following 
J-W. Marmelstein), with the Latin 
of 1559 as a court of appeal in doubt- 
ful places. Further appearances of 
Calvin in his own French are Textes 
choisis, ed. Charles Gagnebin (Paris, 
1948); Le Traité des reliques (Vin- 
cennes, 1948); and “Sermons sur 
la prophétie d’Esaie” in a_ special 
number of the Revue Reformée 
(1951), edited by P-C. Marcel. 


In English, P. T. Fuhrmann pub- 
lished a translation with notes of the 
Instruction in Faith of 1537* (Phila- 
delphia, 1949), and a volume of the 
Library of Christian Classics called 
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Calvin: Theological Treatises appear- 
ed, translated by J. K. S. Reid 
(Philadelphia, 1954). The latter, con- 
taining brief introductory material 
shows special interest in the doctrines 
of the church and sacraments: an in- 
terest appropriate both to our day and 
to Calvin’s own emphases. The Eerd- 
mans company of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has reprinted without change 
the entire output of translations orig- 
inally published by the Calvin Trans- 
lation Society, 1843-1855. In addi- 
tion they have published several vol- 
umes of new translations of sermons 
by Leroy Nixon: The Deity of Christ 
and The mystery of Godliness and 
Other Selected Sermons (1950), 
Sermons from Job (1952), and The 
Gospel according to Isaiah (1953). 
This company also reprinted the Allen 
translation of the Institutes (1949), 
and the Beveridge translation (1953). 
Leroy Nixon’s Complete Indexes to 
the Institutes..., (Ibid., n.d.) with 
subject titles based upon the English 
of the Allen edition, is a laymen’s 
help rather than a scholar’s tool. Selec- 
tions from Calvin appear in God and 
Political Duty, edited and with an 
introduction by J. T. McNeill (New 
York, 1950). The German translation 
of commentaries and sermons “new 
series” under the editorship of Otto 
Weber continues to appear, e.g. Aus- 
legung des Propheten Jesaja, 2. 
Halfte by Wilhelm Boudroit (Neukir- 
chen, 1949) and Predigten iiber das 
Buch Hiob auf Grund des franzésischen 
Sermons von 1563 by E. Kochs (Ibid., 
1950). 


C. Thought. Francois Wendel in 
his Calvin: sources et évolution de 
sa pensée religieuse (Paris, 1950) has 
produced the best informed general 
treatment of Calvin available. Wendel 
represents a happy union within him- 
self of the French scholarship char- 
acterized by the cultural-political-reli- 
gious interests of a Pannier or a 
Choisy, plus an understanding of 
theological questions such as have 
been raised chiefly in German and 
Swiss theology in the last decades. 
His treatment of predestination, based 
upon a book by Paul Jacobs, infra, 


which has made little impression in 
America, is necessary reading for those 
who do not have Jacob’s book at hand, 
and who wish to break away from 
the parroting of erroneous common- 
places. The reissue of A. Mitchel 
Hunter’s ill-informed, The Teaching 
of Calvin (Glasgow, 1950) is but 
slightly revised. 


The most impressive single work of 
Calvin research in the period under 
consideration is a massive, detailed 
volume bearing the subtitle “Essays in 
the thought world of early humanism 
in France” by Josef Bohatec, the aged 
Calvin scholar of Vienna. The sub- 
title represents better than the title, 
Budé und Calvin (Graz, 1950, actually 
written 1943) the extensive source 
studies Bohatec has made of Pierre 
Bunel, Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
Etienne Dolet, Simon Villanovanus, 
Des Périers, Rabelais, Goveanus, and 
Jacques Gruet, plus discussions of 


' Erasmus, Montaigne, and the Italian 


academies. These are not merely a 
rogues gallery for Bohatec, although 
they represent in the main his effort 
to discover the identity of some of the 
“Nicodemites” and others of Calvin’s 
villains hinted at or named in the pref- 
ace to the Institutes, De Scandalis, 
etc. Goveanus, particularly, finds in 
Bohatec a defender against Calvin’s 
charge of atheism. Bohatec is con- 
vinced of the positive contributions 
of this early humanism to Calvin’s 
thought, especially through Budé, “the 
genuine representative of a highly de- 
veloped French Christian humanism,” 
who was dissatisfied with an Erasmian 
eclecticism, and “constructed a system- 
atic unity, controlled by a soteriologi- 
cal principle,” as Calvin was to do 
later. Calvin’s confrontation with the 
humanist ideas of God, Freedom, and 
Immortality determined the three 
major problems of his thought, and 
ultimately the relation of later Cal- 
vinism to post-Renaissance scientific 
and philosophical developments. With 
a fulness of citation equalling or ex- 
ceeding that of his other well-known 
works, Bohatec develops the thought 
of the various humanists separately, 
then relates them to one another and 
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to Calvin. Specialists must judge the 
adequacy of his separate essays. The 
Calvin he presents shows the predilec- 
tions of his other works over a period 
of more than fifty years, and is but little 
affected by the fideist emphases of the 
Barth brothers. Whether Bohatec 
deals with the quintessence of Calvin or 
not, he has reopened a way into tre- 
mendously important aspects of his 
thought. Long, critical reviews of the 
book have appeared in BHR (1951, 
96-112) and in Theologische Zeit- 
schrift (1951, 284-300). A similar 
interest to that of Bohatec is display- 
ed by Roy Battenhouse, “The Doctrine 
of Man in Calvin and in Renaissance 
Platonism,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas (1948, 447-471). Batten- 
house sees a positive influence of 
Plotinus and Ficino upon Calvin and 
receives brief but significant approval 
from Hans Baron, ARG (1952, 101). 


Wilhelm Kolfhaus has continued his 
valuable Calvin studies with the pub- 
lication of Vom Christlichen Leben 
nach Johannes Calvin (Neukirchen, 
1949). Sound historical work has in 
this instance been supplemented by a 
profusion of references to innumerable 
writers designed chiefly to show the 
significance of Calvin’s ethic in our 
time, especially to post-war Germans. 
Some of his references to American 
thought (e.g. R. W. Trine and William 
James) will not inspire confidence in 
the “contemporary” aspect of this 
work, but need not cause like suspicion 
of his Calvin research. An opening 
chapter on “man” derives a statement 
of the problem from the natural the- 
ology debates of the nineteen thirties, 
and takes a position allied to that of 
Peter Barth, Wilhelm Niesel, and T. 
L. Torrance, dealing most cautiously 
with “nature” and “creation” and for- 
going interests such as those of Batten- 
house and Bohatec. The many-sided- 
ness of the treatment beggars descrip- 
tion in a short report and well rewards 
careful reading, although the whole- 
ness and interrelatedness of the ma- 
terial is not always clear, due to a kind 
of seriatim treatment; and individual 
subjects (e.g. conscience, natural law) 
at times seem treated too briefly. The 





lack of an index is inadequately com- 
pensated for by an unusually full table 
of contents. There is no bibliography 
and no study of the major emphases 
in the history of interpretation of 
Calvin’s ethics as might be fitting for 
a book of such comprehensive purpose 
as stated in the preface. The volume 
represents, however, an important re- 
orientation in the appreciation of 
Calvin’s thought and an excellent con- 
tribution particularly for those bound- 
ed by the insights of Warfield, 
Doumergue, and Harkness. 


The contrasts in approach, interest, 
and understanding between Bohatec 
and Battenhouse on the one hand, and 
Kolfhaus and Torrance (infra) on the 
other, are remarkable. Whatever the 
outcome of new discussions that are 
certainly brewing in this area, a cau- 
tious and diligent Motivforschung 
would seem to be in order. The four 
volume work of F. Hermanns, His- 
toire doctrinale de l’humanisme chre- 
tien (Paris, 1948) presents another 
view point to be considered: a devout 
Roman Catholic humanism that places 
the “Christian humanists” (Ficino, 
Pico, Lefevre, Erasmus, More, Francis 
de Sales,—and for good measure, Rab- 
elais and Montaigne, “par ailleurs, ils 
sont chrétiens”) at an opposite pole 
from the evangelical reformers. 

One of the best theological studies 
of Calvin has come from T. L. Tor- 
rance of Edinburgh, Calvin’s Doctrine 
of Man (London, 1949, tr. German, 
Zollikon, 1951). The study was freshly 
made, ranging far beyond the Jnstitutes 
and is an outstanding contribution 
particularly on the doctrine of sin, 
an area much ridden by misleading 
clichés. It is doubtful if making “no 
reference to works on Calvin, ancient 
or modern, so that this presentation 
might be free from the imputation of 
partisanship,” was either a wise pro- 
gram or a successful one. The book 
belongs to its period, and is a voice 
in a vehement debate, not the soliloquy 
its lack of citations implies. This issue 
is raised here because another fine 
volume by a Scot, R. S. Wallace, Cal- 
vin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacra- 
ments (London, 1953) has used the 
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same method. The entire treatment by 
Wallace merits careful study, partic- 
ularly in the light of the two most 
pressing theological problems of the 
last fifty years: the doctrines of reve- 
lation and of the church. 

Three books appeared within a year 
on the problems of revelation and faith: 
T. H. L. Parker, The Doctrine of the 
Knowledge of God: A Study in the 
Theology of John Calvin (London, 
1952), W. L. Stuermann, A Critical 
Study of Calvin’s Concept of Faith* 
(Tulsa, 1952), and E. A. Dowey, Jr., 
The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s 
Theology* (New York, 1952). Inter- 
esting to study, especially in connec- 
tion with the last named, is Hermann 
Noltensmeier, Reformatorische Euin- 
heit: Das Schriftverstindis bei Lu- 
ther und Calvin (Graz, 1953), which 
maintains the central agreement of the 
two reformers on the basis of separate, 
careful source studies. See also P. 
T. Fuhrmann, “Calvin, Expositor of 
Scripture,” Interpretation (1952, 188- 
209). 

W. A. Hauck offers a closely argued 
essay on election, Die Erwiaiiten, 
Prédestination und Heilsgewissheit 
nach Calvin (Gitersloh, 1950) that 
shows the grounds for the older or- 
thodox understanding by presenting 
first “predestination as divine deter- 
mination. .. seen from the side of God,” 
and then a more evangelical appre- 
hension, “from the point of view of 
man...as an expression of the cer- 
tainty of salvation.” This book pre- 
supposes the contents of Hauck’s 
Vorsehung und Freiheit nach Calvin 
(Giitersloh, 1947). These volumes 
taken together with Paul Jacobs’ 
Pradestination und V erantworilichkeit 
bei Calvin (1938) state all the issues 
in a yet-to-be-written full treatment 
of Calvin’s most discussed doctrine. 

In addition to Wallace’s book, Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of worship is dealt with 
by J. H. Nichols in “The Liturgical 
Tradition of the Reformed Churches,” 
Theology Today (1954, 210-224), and 
W. Niesel, “Order of Public Worship 
in the Reformed Churches,” Scottish 
Journal of Theology (1949, 381-390). 
Again, Jean Cadier, La doctrine cal- 
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viniste de la Sainte-Céne (Montpel- 
lier, 1951)and the extensive compara- 
tive work of H. Grass, Die Abend- 
mahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin 
(Giitersloh, 1954), which shows strong 
Lutheran sympathies. The Geneva dis- 
cipline is discussed by J. Courvoisier, 
“Le sens de la discipline ecclésiatique 
dans le Genéve de Calvin” in Homage 
...@ Karl Barth (Paris, 1946). Pas- 
toral care, both in Geneva and later 
Calvinism, is carefully analyzed by J. 
T. McNeill in The History of the Cure 
of Souls (New York, 1951). 

W. A. Mueller’s Church and State 
in Luther and Calvin (Nashville, 1954) 
is a small compendium presenting the 
issues implied in its title in the light 
both of past research and some source 
analysis. It serves to acquaint the 
reader with the area and makes in- 
telligent judgments, without achieving 
the status of a basic monograph. Of 
numerous articles on political and 
social thought, we list only E. Wolf, 
“Theologie und Sozialordnung bei Cal- 
vin,” ARG (1951, 11-31); Werner 
Richter, “The Calvinist Conception 
of the State,” Theology Today (1948, 
249-269) ; and several articles easily 
located in the indices of Church His- 
tory. 


1II Calvinism 


The most comprehensive recent 
book on Calvinism in English is J. T. 
McNeill’s The History and Character 
of Calvinism, already listed in connec- 
tion with Calvin’s biography. This 
volume ranges far beyond the Ref- 
formation era to later times and places 
where the movement was and is in- 
fluential. Based on a broad range of 
source material as well as careful con- 
sideration of secondary works, this is 
a trustworthy synoptic volume of high 
merit, which will undoubtedly be a 
standard treatment for years to come. 
A three volume study of similar scope 
began to appear in the Netherlands 
before the period covered in this re- 
view, A. A. van Schelven, Het Cal- 
vinisme gedurende zijn bloeitijd. Vol- 
ume i (Amsterdam, 1943), dealt with 
origins in Geneva under Calvin and 
Beza, volume ii (/bid., 1951) extends 
the study to the British Isles and 
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North America, volume iii on the 
European continent is yet to appear. 
The much neglected theology of the 
“orthodox” is now approachable in 
English through G. T. Thompson’s 
translation of Heinrich Heppe’s (ed. 
Bizer) old volume of Reformed 
Dogmatics (London, 1950). Thomp- 
son’s reorganization of the material, 
intermingling Heppe’s text with the 
illustrative quotations, is somewhat 
confusing. A few sixteenth century 
Reformed documents have been trans- 
lated into German under the direction 
of Paul Jacobs (based on an earlier vol- 
ume of W. Niesel) as Reformierte 
Bekenntnisschriften und Kirchenord- 
nungen (Neukirchen, 1949). 


Broad background to the study of the 
French Reformation as well as some 
of its specific effects upon French 
institutions is to be found in R. Doucet, 
Les institutions de la France au xvi® 
siécle (Paris, 1948, 2 vol.). See also 
C. Terrasse, Francois I®: le roi et le 
régne (Paris, vol. i, 1943, vol. ii, 19- 
48). Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix, Les guer- 
res de religion (1559-1610) (Paris, 19- 
50) is not, according to Léonard, very 
perceptive of religious elements. L. 
R. Lefévre, Le tumulte d’ Amboise 
(Paris, 1949), which has had a mixed 
reception, is the first of four volumes 
on Les Francais pendant les guerres 
de religion. Some aspects of the later 
French Reformed theology are treat- 
ed in a very impressive study based 
upon great learning by R. Snoeks, 
L’Argument de tradition dans la con- 
troverse eucharistique entre cathol- 
iques et réformés francais au xvii® 
siécle (Louvain, 1951). Dutch scholar- 
ship has been very active particularly in 
the period of the wars of religion and 
the Inquisition in the Low Countries. 
Attention is called to Léonard’s bibliog- 
raphy in Revue Historique, especially 
vol. CCXI, 59-62. 

B. N. Nelson’s The Idea of Usury* 
(Princeton, 1949) is an especially well- 
informed and suggestive book that 
uses the exegesis of Deuteronomy 23: 
19-20 as an important clue to the evolu- 





tion of economic ethics in the direc- 
tion of the capitalist spirit. Whether 
or not one can fully assent to the unique 
importance attributed to  Calvin’s 
“transvaluation of values” at this point, 
the volume is a brilliant contribution 
to the “idea” side of the ever-lively 
debate that stems chiefly from Max 
Weber. Puny by contrast is the scope 
of E. Ramp’s Das Zinsproblem, eine 
historische Untersuchung  (Zirich, 
1949), yet it is illuminating to read 
alongside the former, for its contrasting 
assertion of the harmony in Luther’s 
views, and its insight into the theologi- 
cal roots of Calvin’s. The pretentious 
title of W. D. Morris’ The Christian 
Roots of Social Revolt (London, 1949) 
attracts the interest of the student of 
the Reformation to no avail. It is a 
stringing together of opinionated 
secondary material, especially mis- 
leading on the Reformation. Very re- 
warding as a general study of natural 
law,—a reformation problem peren- 
nially,—as well as for acute comments 
on Max Weber’s methodology, is L. 
Strauss, Natural Right and History 
(Chicago, 1953). 


Some educational aspects of Cal- 
vinism are presented in a pamphlet 
of L. Junod and H. Meylan, L’Aca- 
démie de Lausanne au xvi® siécle 
(Lausanne, 1947), where the influence 
of Sturm is evident through Lausanne 
and Geneva on the Protestant acad- 
emies of France. See also the large 
volume, The French Academies of 
the Sixteenth Century by F. A. Yates 
(London, 1947), and L. A. Matthey, 
“Ecoliers francais inscrits a 1’Aca- 
démie de Genéve au xvi® et 
xvii® siécle, BHR (1949, 86-98, 
224-241). Hermann Pixberg, Der 
deutsche Calvinismus und die 
Pidagogik (Gladbeck, 1952), credits 
Calvinism with great importance 
for German education through the 
famed academy at Herborn where 
Olevian, Piscator, and Althusius 
taught, as well as Alsted, the teacher 
of Comenius. 


Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 














“Army of Saints, The Religious and 
Political Ideas of the Chaplains of 
the New Model Army 1645-1648” 
by Leo F. Solt (Amherst). Columbia 
University, 1955. Director: William 
Haller. 


The relation of political thought to 
religious thought in the Puritan Rev- 
olution turns on the question why in 
some groups the Saints were to rule 
over the evil and irreligious ; in others, 
the equality and sovereignty of the 
people was based upon natural law 
as interpreted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives chosen in Parliament. This 
dissertation attempts to ascertain in- 
to which of these political streams 
Antinomianism fed. Antinomianism, 
or the theological tenet of “free just- 
ification by free grace alone,” was the 
central core of theological belief among 
the chaplains of the New Model Army, 
Hugh Peters, John Saltmarsh, and 
William Dell among others. 


The doctrine of Free Grace stated 
that the Spirit of God had saved His 
chosen ones from unredeemed man- 
kind without any act of faith on the 
part of the Saints. Faith was an ef- 
fect, not a cause, of God’s saving 
grace. In this theology there were 
no contractual conditions to be ful- 
filled, no good works to be perform- 
ed, and no free will to be exercised. 
Grace alone gave assurance of sal- 
vation, resulting, through the removal 
of original sin, in the perfectibility 
(though not the perfection) of man. 
The abrogation of the law of Moses 
brought Christian liberty with God. 
Yet it was perfectibility and Christian 
liberty for the Saints of God alone 
despite the frequent intimations of 
universal redemption that were read 
into the chaplains’ writings. 


Against the policy of enforced con- 
formity in religious affairs, the chap- 
lains preached religious toleration to 
the New Model Army. Their plea was 
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unity of theological belief rather than 
uniformity of ecclesiastical forms. In 
order to prevent persecution from civil 
magistrates, Saltmarsh and Dell sep- 
arated the spheres of grace and nature 
—man’s relation to God and man’s re- 
lation to man. Even so, most of the 
chaplains did not believe in universal 
toleration. 


If the Antinomian chaplains seldom 
reasoned by analogy from Christ’s 
kingdom to the kingdoms of this 
world, they did find audiences among 
some of the New Model’s soldiery 
who found increasing evidence in their 
victories over the enemy that God 
had already assured them of redemp- 
tion and imbued them with His power, 
which could do all things. No wonder 
that the Soldier-Saints demanded new 
privileges from a recalcitrant Presby- 
terian parliament. All one had to do 
was to affirm that he had been al- 
ready saved and the Spirit of the 
Lord would speak individually through 
his conscience as well as the next 
man’s. 


However, despite the separation of 
nature and grace, nearly all of the 
Antinomian chaplains wrote of a mil- 
lenarian rule of the Saints. While 
some chaplains firmly resisted any 
temptation to make the inner spiritual 
kingdom of Christ into an outer tem- 
poral government of Saints, others 
saw the fusion of nature and grace 
leading to the political rule of the 
Saints. Few of the chaplains supported 
Leveller political equality when they 
preached the privileges of the Saints 
instead of universal salvation or uni- 
versal toleration. Few could have ad- 
vocated a belief in a civil covenant or 
fundamental law when the Holy Spirit 
abrogated the law. They did not, for 
the most part, develop specific forms 
of political government because they 
did not believe in specific forms of 
church government. 
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Antinomianism, then, as expounded 
by the Army chaplains, failed to trans- 
mute its theology into concrete politi- 
cal terms, but it held toleration, per- 
fectibility, and individualism in com- 
mon with the Levellers and millenarian 
assurance plus the authority of the 
sanctified few in common with the 
Fifth Monarchy men. 





“Thomas Hooker and the Reformed 
Theology: The Relationship of 
Hooker’s Conversion Preaching 
to its Background,” by Everett H. 
Emerson (Lehigh University). 
Louisiana State University, 1955, 
Director: Donald E. Stanford. 


Recent students of New England 
Puritanism have argued that the the- 
ology of such writers as John Cotton, 
Thomas Hooker, and Thomas Shep- 
ard is not to be confused with Cal- 
vinism, for it differs in important ways; 
it is covenant theology, a later develop- 
ment which put more emphasis on 
man’s spiritual ability and less on pre- 
destination. This dissertation examines 
the teachings of the important Puritan 
divine Thomas Hooker (1586-1647) 
on conversion, in the light of Calvin’s 
teachings and seventeenth-century Re- 
formed and Puritan thought. 

Puritan thought such as Hooker’s 
differs from the thought of Calvin in 
being more concerned with man’s sal- 
vation and less concerned with God’s 
glory. Predestination was for Calvin 
a teaching which emphasized God’s 
mercy and also His justice; for Puri- 
tans it was most important for its role 
in the conversion process. Hooker is 
like Calvin in that he taught that con- 
version is accompanied by persuasion, 
but unlike Calvin in that Calvin did 
not make central to Christian doctrine 
the so-called “Five Points of Calvin- 
ism” and put less emphasis on man’s 
inability than did the later strict the- 
ology of Reformed scholasticism, on 
the basis of which Hooker’s thought 
developed. 

The most important doctrine in un- 
derstanding Hooker’s conversion teach- 
ing is not the covenant but the ser- 
mon as a means of grace. According 





to this theory, the preacher’s exhorta- 
tions to take the steps necessary for 
conversion—such as contrition and 
humiliation—will by God’s grace so af- 
fect the elect that they will follow the 
preacher’s directions. Preaching of the 
word has the effect of making the 
conversion process—actually a result 
of God’s irresistible grace—appear to 
be a matter of man’s choice. Calvin 
taught this sacramental concept of 
preaching, although it did not loom 
large in his practice because he was 
not nearly as concerned with the salva- 
tion process as were later Reformed 
writers. But John Preston and others 
of his time developed the concept of 
the sermon as a means of grace and 
related it to psychological processes. 
The developed doctrine provides the 
basis for many of Hooker’s exhorta- 
tions, which to one unfamiliar with 
the doctrine, may sound Arminian. 


Hooker’s most effective preaching 
ability was his analysis of the “shifts” 
and rationalizations by which men 
avoid taking the steps prescribed for 
salvation. These analyses are often in 
the form of “characters.” 


Hooker’s thought is more closely 
related to the school of Reformed the- 
ology called “High Calvinism” than 
it is to covenant theology. His de- 
partures from strict orthodoxy are 
rare and not surprising, considering 
the difficulties of contending at the 
same time that man totally lacks 
spiritual ability and that man is fully 
responsible for the state of his soul. 
Two aspects of Hooker’s thought ap- 
pear to be important weaknesses. 
First, conversion has an ambiguous 
role in his teachings, for to the un- 
converted it is the ultimate goal, but 
those who regard themselves as con- 
verted may not enjoy assurance: they 
must continually test themselves to see 
if they are really saved. Second, Hook- 
er teaches that conversion is a long 
and painful process but argues that 
those who fail to attempt the process 
are resisting God’s free gift of grace. 


Cotton and Shepard, Hooker’s con- 
temporaries, differ so considerably 
from Hooker in the details of their 
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teaching on conversion that the three 
cannot be said to form a school of the- 
ology ; they belong to the school of Cal- 
vin and his successors, the Reformed 
theology. 

Hooker’s greatest accomplishment 
was his degree of success in reconciling 
divine predestination and human re- 
sponsibility, but his effort was not 
sufficiently successful to warrant for 
him an important place in the history 
of seventeenth-century ideas. 





“Spanish Governments and Prot- 
estantism (1868-1931)” by John 
David Hughey, Jr. (Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Rischlikon- 
Zurich, Switzerland). Columbia 
University, 1951. Director: John T. 
McNeill. 


Even though Protestants have never 
been more than an infinitesimal minor- 
ity of the Spanish nation, during the 
period from 1868 to 1931 the subject 
of Protestantism received much atten- 
tion from people in the government 
and out of it. A struggle was going 
on between two strong forces, one de- 
siring Catholic privilege and religious 
unity as a national principle, and the 
other, a liberal force, opposing the 
power of the Catholic Church and 
wanting religious freedom. To the up- 
holders of Catholic unity, the existence 
of even a small minority was cause 
for alarm, and its very smallness in- 
vited opposition ; whereas to the liber- 
als the presence in Spain, or possible 
presence, of a minority of Protestants 
furnished an argument for religious 
freedom with its consequent reduction 
of clerical power. 

In 1868 and the years immediately 
following, liberalism enjoyed a brief 
upsurge, and non-Catholics were given 
freedom of worship, propaganda, 
proselytism, education, marriage, and 
burial. The restoration of the Bourbon 
monarchy inaugurated a policy of re- 
ligious toleration. The Constitution of 
1876 made a concession to liberalism 
in granting non-Catholics the right of 
worship, but it made a concession to 
Catholicism in prohibiting public mani- 
festations of dissident religions. So 
far as policy on religion was concern- 


ed, the Constitution left much to the 
legislative and judicial branches of 
the government, and the status of 
Protestantism reflected the changes 
of government. The dictatorship of 
General Primo de Rivera brought a 
reduction of religious liberty. The prog- 
ress of democracy has_ generally 
brought to Spain a growth of religious 
freedom, and an increase of absolutism 
has ordinarily brought a reduction of 
that freedom. 

The forces favoring Catholic unity 
have often appealed to patriotic mo- 
tives. National unity has been regard- 
ed by many as dependent upon religi- 
ous unity, and the non-Catholic has 
been considered as not quite Spanish. 
The origins of this feeling are to be 
traced to the struggle for the recon- 
quest of Spain from the Moors. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 
given ground very reluctantly in the 
face of liberal advances towards re- 
ligious freedom. It has expected help 
from the State in maintaining what 
it considers its rights over the baptized 
and in preventing the spread of other 
religions. The intransigence of the 
Spanish clergy has received support 
from Rome. 

Among liberals in Spain there has 
been a strong desire to limit the secular 
power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This has not always meant opposition 
to Catholicism, and it has certainly 
not meant personal acceptance of 
Protestantism. Between 1868 and 1931 
there was no important political leader 
who was a Protestant. Spanish Prot- 
estants have for the most part been 
apolitical. Their sympathies have often 
been with the liberal parties because 
of liberalism’s advocacy of religious 
freedom, but at times they have felt 
a genuine disillusionment with liberals 
whose policies were determined more 
by political expediency than by prin- 
ciple. The establishment and main- 
tenance of religious liberty in Spain 
would have been facilitated by the 
presence of a numerically significant 
religious minority. 

This dissertation formed the basis 
of Religious Liberty in Spain: Its 
Ebb and Flow. Broadman Press, 1955. 
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“The Clergy Reserves in Upper 
Canada: A Study in the Separ- 
ation of Church and State, 1791- 
1854,” by Gordon Barkwell (Trin- 
ity Congregation, Chapleau, Ont.) 
University of Chicago Divinity 
School, 1953. Directors: W. W. 
Sweet, W. Hudson, S. E. Mead. 


The primary purpose was to study 
the development of a dominant church 
in Upper Canada and the subsequent 
struggle to end all special church and 
state relationships. The struggle found 
its focus in the Clergy Reserves as es- 
tablished by the Constitutional Act of 
1791. 

Once the study was under way it 
became evident that the research was 
revealing the fact that the study could 
not be confined to the development of a 
“state church” subsidized from the 
Reserves, and the later “secularization” 
of the Reserves to end all formal 
church and state relationship in Up- 
per Canada. It became apparent that 
the whole problem of the Clergy Re- 
serves had developed into a complex 
which not only affected the churches 
in Upper Canada, ie., it led to an 
union of Presbyterians and a split in 
Methodism, but it also played a part 
in the struggle for, and the achieve- 
ment of, responsible self-government 
in Canada. Since all historians con- 
sulted dated the establishment of 
responsible self - government from 
the time of the passing of the 
Rebellion Losses Bill, this was a new 
idea. As the study reveals, respon- 
sible self-government dates from the 
time when the Imperial Government 
in Britain decided to permit the Ca- 
nadian Legislature to make the final 
decision about the disposal of the 
Clergy Reserves — knowing that the 
Canadian decision would be contrary 
to the will, wishes, hopes and desires 
of the parent government. 

Materials used in the study of these 
two closely related problems were 
found in the newspapers and pam- 
phlets of the period. The pamphleteers 


especially seem to have been most 
prolific in their output. At the same 
time the letter books of John Strachan 
and the correspondence of Egerton 
Ryerson, two of the leaders in the 
struggle, were available, and were 
most valuable in throwing light on the 
opposing attitudes. To these were 
added a wealth of official and semi- 
official, original and transcribed, pa- 
pers in the Public Archives of Canada. 
There was no lack of contemporary 
source material. To all these others 
were added archive material at Vic- 
toria University, Toronto, the Ontario 
Provincial Archives, and files of the 
American Home Missionary Society 
in the Hammond Library at C. T. S., 
Chicago. 


The study established clearly, what 
Sir Francis Hincks had seen 90 years 
before, that the right to settle the 
question of the Reserves for them- 
selves was really the right to respon- 
sible self-government in purely domes- 
tic affairs. So Canada was kept within 
the framework of empire. It also show- 
ed clearly that the majority of people 
in Upper Canada over the years had 
favoured the separation of church and 
state and desired that all churches 
should be, in all respects, equal before 
the law. At times many people were 
not too clear in their witness to their 
belief in voluntaryism and the “free” 
church principle, but on the whole the 
churches (other than the Kirk, the 
Anglican and the Roman) supported 
a policy of letting all churches stand 
or fall on their own inherent worth 
and ability. 

For the writer at least the convic- 
tion was born that more attention 
should be paid to the place of the 
church and religion in the develop- 
ment of Canada than has been done 
in the past. Too often religion has 
been treated as a separate, almost un- 
important, factor in the story of the 
nation, when in reality it would seem 
to have played a very ingportant but 
still not recognized part. 














Rurinus, 4A Commentary on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Translated by J. 
N. D. Ketty. Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press, and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1955. Vol. XX in the series, An- 
cient Christian Writers. 166 pp. 
$2.75. 


This is an: exceptional volume in an 
outstanding series. Dr. Kelly was an 
ideal choice to edit it, for his own 
Early Christian Creeds is one of the 
most learned and judicious studies in 
the field of patristic theology. The 
introduction is adequate ; the notes are 
copious (p. 91-154!) and uniformly 
excellent. The translation is both accu- 
rate and readable. In sum, this is far 
and away the best English edition of 
Rufinus’ Commentary. 

Rufinus has been the hapless victim 
of the relentless malice of Jerome, who 
accused him not only of heresy but 
of dishonest translating (the latter a 
worse charge in modern eyes than the 
former!). Thus, succeeding centuries 
have found it all too easy to accept 
Rufinus’ own modest self-estimate as 
aman of slender learning and of no 
great importance. But he was import- 
ant, nonetheless, and in his notes Kelly 
is able successfully to show how and 
why this is so. In the first place, he 
was a very useful translator, whose 
critical principles were not always 
impeccable, but who had a real in- 
stinct for the significant Greek liter- 
ature that needed to be put into Latin. 
De Faye once asserted that “it is not 
possible to regard [Rufinus’ trans- 
lation of Origen’s De Principiis] as 
one of the principal sources of Origen’s 
theology”—but this is a deeply prej- 
udiced disparagement of what is still 
a very valuable window into Origen’s 
mind. In a place, this Com- 
mentary is “an indispensable witness 
to the history of the text and exegesis 
of the Creed from its earliest literary 
form (R) down to the Aquileian 
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formulary which Rufinus used for his 
own text. In the third place, Rufinus 
is a very interesting mirror of the cat- 
echetical and apologetic temper in the 
Church at the turn of the fifth century. 
Thoroughly orthodox himself and 
with no particularly original ideas of 
his own, we can get from him a 
representative view of the way in 
which the staple Christian notions 
were set to serve the purposes of 
Christian nurture. 

For these, and still other reasons, 
this Commentary deserves careful 
study by anybody interested in patristic 
theology. Thanks to Kelly’s edition, 
this can now be done with pleasure 
and great profit. 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Southern Methodist University 





Amalarius of Metz. By ALLEN 
CaBaniss. Amsterdam: North-Hol- 
land Publishing Company, 1954. 
115 p. $2.00. 


Allen Cabaniss of the University 
of Mississippi, author of the recent 
Agobard of Lyons, is continuing his 
series of monographs on Frankish 
notables. He has demonstrated a 
thorough grasp of the problems and 
peculiarities of his subjects. 

Amalarius well deserves the care- 
ful attention he receives here. He was 
a liturgical scholar whose masterpiece 
was the influential Liber officialis; he 
served as an ecclesiastical administrator 
and as “trouble-shooter” for both 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. In 
the latter capacity he was sent on re- 
sponsible missions to Constantinople 
and Rome. However, his claim to 
fame—or, by other lights, to infamy 
or even the heresy with which his 
contemporaries charged him—rests 
on his abilities as an original allegor- 
ist of the Mass. Every person, action, 
vestment, and vessel has its allegorical 
meaning. The hosts of admirers and 
imitators nave determined that his 
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imagination should become a decisive 
influence to our own day. 

Professor Cabaniss shows a caution 
in making generalization that is in 
keeping with the sources; at the same 
time his observations and evaluations 
are very much to the point. One might 
wish that the real interests of the li- 
turgist’s opponents, as represented, for 
example, in Florus’ own De actione 
missarum, might have been clarified. 
After all, Amalarius fares rather badly 
when judged from a theological or 
broad historical perspective. The au- 
thor’s sense of humor and insight in- 
to his subject’s personality bring this 
corner of a very lively world to life. 

Ernest B. KOENKER 
Valparaiso University 





The Reformation Era, 1500 to 1650, 
by Harotp J. Grimm. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1954. viii + 675 


pp. $6.50. 


Histories of the Reformation for 
the most part give off a rank odor 
of religious prejudice, usually com- 
pounded with a dank ignorance of the 
depth to which religious history is 
involved in political, social, economic 
and cultural history. Consequently, 
some historians have tried to fumigate 
the study by filtering out the religious 
factor, or else have urbanely held 
their nose on encountering it. Such 
however, is to assert that what is 
elusive is non-existent or unimportant, 
or else to identify religion itself with 
prejudice. Either course is subtly as 
prejudiced and as unintelligent as the 
obvious prejudice and ignorance they 
combat. 

Neither wild-eyed nor supercilious 
is the book under consideration here. 
Encompassing its many specific excel- 
lences is the general atmosphere of the 
study. Not just as a Christian but as 
a scienufic historian, Prof. Grimm 
recognizes the Reformation as funda- 
mentally a profound religious move- 
ment, but he always treats it in the 
large context of European life. He ac- 
cumulates a wealth of factual material, 
but he snends it in the quest of mean- 
ings. His own background is Protes- 
tant, yet the accent is not often notice- 





able; he is no ax-grinder, and his 
coverage of Roman Catholic reforms 
and other historical developments is 
thorough and respectful. Prof. Grimm’s 
intention is to present “a comprehen- 
sive study of the Reformation. .., the 
story of the rise of Protestantism and 
the Catholic reforms in their complete 
setting.” This book should have wide 
use as a handy reference work in 
colleges and seminaries. An excellent 
39-page bibliography of materials in 
English enhances its usefulness. 

The study is both comprehensive 
and comprehensible. No writer can be 
expected to deliver such a mass of 
material with even quality. Specialists 
may cluck a tongue or gnash a tooth. 
But in the main the work is accurate 
both in facts and in judgments. Some 
of the best sections are those de- 
scribing areas often neglected by Prot- 
estant historians. Meanwhile, the nar- 
rative moves along comprehensibly, 
in a sober and business-like manner. 


Four points I would mention by way 
of criticism. The style is lacking in 
verve. Reformation history is a lady 
to be wooed, not negotiated for. I 
grieve to see the high color and 
warmth and dramatic dash of Ref- 
ormation events reduced to a some- 
what prosaic narrative. How, for 
example, can one conjure up turbulent 
Scotland of 1557 to 1572 without 
direct quotations—and in seven para- 
graphs? Secondly, several topics de- 
serve more attention than they re- 
ceived: eg. the dynamics of late 
medieval theology, Martin Bucer, 
Bullinger, the “Anabaptists and other 
Evangelical Radicals,” the Scottish 
reformation, the constitutional situa- 
tion in England, and the Westminster 
Assembly. Thirdly, I believe students 
would appreciate more strategic sum- 
marizing, at least at the end of each 
chapter. Finally, we urgently need an 
over-all interpretation of the era, its 
dynamics, its place in the history of 
ideas. The “Legacy of the Reforma- 
tion” chapter might have offered it, 
but it is a rather piecemeal sketch. 
Summary paragraphs appear at a few 
places (e. g. pp. 1-3, 506, 568, 615), 
but these tease. A shift from a “search 
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for truth,” at the beginning, to a 
“search for power” at the end? This 
won’t quite do. 

A number of bobbles need correc- 
tion. Bypassing several minor errors 
of spelling and date, a beginner stu- 
dent may have difficulty paging Mi- 
chael Sattler as “Stattler.” John Dillen- 
berger emerges as “Dillinger” (p. 
629), but Grimm keeps him covered. 
Fausto Sozzini found anti-Trinitar- 
ianism in Poland upon his arrival 
in 1578 (vs. p. 248). James and 
David Beaton are confused (p. 307). 
Read Duke Anthony and the Prince 
of Condé on p. 357f. Gasparo Con- 
tarini died before Trent (vs. p. 398). 
The Variata of the Augsburg Con- 
fession is the 1540 edition, not the 
1531 (p. 488). “Infralapsarianism” 
(p. 532) should read “double pre- 
destination.” Gerhardt wrote lyrics 
rather than chorales (p. 614). It’s 
interesting to find every Johann in 
the book made a Johannes, until we 
encounter John Sebastian Bach. 

Rospert H. FIscHER 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 





Church and State in Luther and 
Calvin, by Wittram A. MUELLER. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, 1954. 
172 pages. $2.50. 


This is an excellent summary and 
systematic arrangement of the basic 
convictions of Luther and Calvin re- 
garding the matter of church and 
state. By means of copious notes from 
the wide variety of these Reformers’ 
writings as well as from other extant 
documents, Professor Mueller has as- 
sembled an extraordinary amount of 
primary and detailed material for such 
a relatively short volume. Moreover, 
throughout the book the author comes 
to grips with the problems raised by 
Luther and Calvin scholarship and 
quotes extensively from this literature, 
particularly from the writings of Karl 
Holl. 

In Part One, Professor Mueller 
gives in a single chapter an admirable 
treatment of Luther’s conception of 
the Church, and in successive chapters 
he deals with Luther’s views on secular 


authority, the problem of natural law, 
and the problem of religious liberty. 
Throughout these chapters the reader 
is once again made aware of Luther’s 
lack of precision regarding the true 
nature of the Church and its status in 
the society of which it is a part. The 
tension between Luther’s Volkskirche 
and his Freiwilligkeitskirche is a cru- 
cial case in point, although here Pro- 
fessor Mueller sees not so much an 
inconsistency in Luther’s theory as 
he does, following Karl Holl, the fact 
that “The force of circumstance was 
stronger than his theory.” Part of this 
circumstance was Luther’s lack of 
clarity of thought, but to this Mueller 
adds also the pressure of conditions 
of the times, the fear of the sectaries, 
Luther’s own power and prestige, all 
of which led to the virtual identifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical and territorial in- 
terests. But against Troeltsch, who 
would put Luther alongside Machi- 
avelli, Mueller again cites Holl to the 
effect that “it is nothing but a gross 
misunderstanding to have accused Lu- 
ther as having glorified ‘power for 
the sake of power’,” notwithstanding 
the fact that Holl also writes that 
“the advance of absolutism in Germany 
was not impeded, but rather encour- 
aged by the Reformation.” Mueller’s 
own conclusion is that Luther’s exces- 
sive emphasis upon the subjects’ obe- 
dience to their rulers inevitably led to 
an uncritical and all too conservative 
attitude toward secular authority. 


Part Two has four chapters dealing 
with Calvin’s definition of the Church, 
after which Professor Mueller turns 
to Calvin’s idea of the divine institu- 
tion of the state, the duties of the 
magistrates and rulers, the relation 
of the state and citizen, natural and 
positive law and Calvin’s view of the 
best form of government. Compared 
to Luther, Calvin is portrayed, to use 
Bohatec’s phrase, as one with a “pathos 
for order.” At the critical point, how- 
ever, Calvin’s order would subordinate 
the political to the theological con- 
siderations. His uncompromising and 
fundamental postulate of the absolute 
sovereignty of God and the limitations 
of sovereignty and government under 
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law led, as compared to Luther’s ideas, 
to a basis from which democracy could 
develop. 

This book is at its best when it 
traces the developing ideas of the 
meaning of the Church in both Lu- 
ther and Calvin and is probably weak- 
est where many readers would like a 
fuller treatment of the Reformers’ 
theory of natural law—the author 
devotes only three pages to Calvin’s 
analysis of natural and positive law. 

SAMUEL EnocH STuMPF 
Vanderbilt University 





Michael Servetus, Humanist and 
Martyr, by Joun F. Futton; with 
a Bibliography of his works and 
Census of their copies, by Madeline 
E. Stanton. Herbert Reichner, 8vo. 
$8.50. New York. 1953. 


The year 1953, as the fourth cen- 
tenary of the burning of Michael 
Servetus at Geneva, was signalized 
by several works of high scholarship. 
E. M. Wilbur, having published the 
first English translation of Servetus’ 
Two Dialogues on the Trinity, in 1932, 
summed up his meticulous documenta- 
tion in A Bibliography of the Pioneers 
of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement, 
1950. In 1953, C. D. O’Malley provid- 
ed a translation of Servetus’ Geograph- 
ical, Medical and Astrological Writ- 
ings with introductions and notes. R. 
W. Bainton’s Hunted Heretic, The 
Life and Death of Michael Servetus 
(1953) blended profound scholarship 
with moving narrative. Through this 
latter study and chapters V-XII 
on Servetus in E. M. Wilbur’s 
second volume on The History 
of Unitarianism (1945) the place 
of Servetus in church history and 
theology seems plenarily covered. 

The present volume examines 
“Servetus’ position in physiological 
thought” (page 19), following the 
precedent of Sir William Osler’s mono- 
graph of 1909. Copious quotations, 
accompanied by reproductions of pages 
cited, discuss especially Servetus’ 
priority in the discovery of the less- 
er circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as taken from Book V of 
his major work, Christianismi Res- 


titutio, where it is asserted, in proof of 
his peculiar Christology, “that the 
substance of the created Spirit of 
Christ is joined to the very substance 
of the Holy Spirit” (page 37). The 
author estimates Servetus as “one of 
the preeminént figures of his century. . . 
an important forerunner of modern 
Biblical criticism and the founder of 
the science of comparative geography” 
(page 46). It is highly debatable, 
however, that “he was the spiritual 
forerunner of the modern Unitarian 
movement” (page 45). Heroic heretic 
and martyr though he was, his in- 
tolerant, almost fanatic doctrinal dis- 
putatiousness is not the spirit of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, Marti- 
neau. That spirit Servetus urges in 
his treatise, The Righteousness of 
Christ’s Kingdom: “May God in his 
mercy cause us to realize our mistakes, 
and that without clinging to them; 
all seem to me to have some truth and 
some error.” But this was scarcely 
Servetus’ attitude toward Calvin! 

Cartes H. LytTtLe 
Chicago 





Humanism and the Social Order in 
Tudor England. By Fritz Caspart. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1954. pp. x, 293, $6.50. 


A report from England has it that 
in the effort to secure for their party 
a solid and enduring representation 
in the governing class, the leaders of 
British Labor are today sending their 
sons to the universities. This illus- 
trates the long reach of the humanistic 
ideal of an educated ruler group of 
Tudor England. Professor Caspari’s 
book contributes to our understanding 
of how this came about. This subject 
has for some time attracted the atten- 
tion of many scholars, and the author 
has recognized their findings and 
theories. The particular value of this 
book is two-fold: its chronological 
arrangement and its inductive study 
of men whose works have helped shape 
the ideal (Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, Thomas Starkey, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser). 

The subject pertains primarily to 
the gentry class, from which the 
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Tudors drew their best supporters and 
public servants. Largely unrefined 
and disdainful of book learning, this 
class came into new wealth under the 
seventh and eighth Henrys. But how 
were these gentry to achieve moral 
justification in the eyes of the realm 
for their new wealth and proof of 
their fitness for public administration? 
The answer is, by humanistic educa- 
tion. Blue blood was considered desir- 
able but not essential. The ideal was 
for blue blood to mix with learning, 
but a learned commoner could attain 
to the gentle class. This was an im- 
portant doctrine for which the human- 
ists found authority in antiquity, espe- 
cially in Plato. 


Fritz Caspari reinforces Douglas 
Bush’s challenge of R. W. Chambers’ 
contention that Henry VIII “axed” 
classical scholarship, and that for more 
than a generation there is a “blank” 
in humanistic learning. True, few 
books were produced, but there took 
place a reform of studies, of religion, 
and of teaching, whose “broad aim was 
training in virtue and good letters, 
[and whose] special aim was prepar- 
ing young men for public life. It was 
these Tudor humanists who established 
what was to remain the ruling motive 
of English classical study down to the 
days of the ‘Jowett mind’,” (p. 135). 
Statistics are presented to show that 
in the closing years of Henry VIII the 
sons of the nobility and gentry are be- 
ginning to crowd the colleges and 
universities; they even “stampede” to 
bookish learning. By the 1550’s learn- 
ing had become the mark of a gentle- 
man. 

The author is a careful scholar. His 
notes constitute thirty percent of the 
book, which contain rich information 
on the sources and secondary authors. 
Yet an annotated bibliography would 
have added much by way of summar- 
ies. The style is limpid, and the printer 
was on the whole accurate (one sen- 
tence on page 78 does not parse). The 
book lives up to its title, in a strict 
manner of speaking. One can wish 
that the author had read more widely 
in 16th-century theological works. E. 
g., he is vague on the effect of Calvin- 





ism, say, on Spenser. Calvin- 
ism and Renaissance “paganism” are 
made to seem antithetical (see p. 275). 
One needs but read Book II, Chapter 
II of the Institutes attentively to see 
that this is hardly correct. Calvin’s 
idea of what he called “common grace” 
has not yet been well studied as an 
idea in history, so that at present it 
cannot be said that one could or could 
not expect a man like Spenser (as a 
Calvinist) to write the Faerie Queene. 
The Calvinist image of man_ still 
needs clarification. 

Qurrinus BREEN 
University of Oregon 





Swift and the Church of Ireland. 
By Louis A. Lanna. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1954. pp. xvi, 206. 
$3.40 


We remember Jonathan Swift as a 
master satirist and political pamphlet- 
eer, as a complex personality emo- 
tionally involved with his Stella and 
Vanessa, perhaps as the Hibernian 
patriot, his heart burning with indigna- 
tion over the wrongs inflicted upon 
his native land—certainly as _ the 
bellicose Dean of St. Patrick’s per- 
petually embroiled with somebody in 
church or state. An ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary after the manner of the eight- 
eenth century, no prophet or spiritual 
leader, Swift discharged conscientious- 
ly the duties of his office as he under- 
stood them in the terms of his time, 
gave generously to charities, took 
good care to improve his properties, 
and stoutly defended against all and 
sundry the rights and prerogatives of 
his office and order and the temporal 
interests of the doomed and despoiled 
Anglican Establishment in Ireland. 
If at length he declared that he had 
“long given up all hopes of the Church 
or Christianity,” it was apparently 
because—and here again he was typi- 
cal of his time and station—he could 
conceive of neither of them apart 
from establishment and landed en- 
dowments. From the day he entered 
upon his first impoverished living— 
with far more Presbyterians than 
Anglicans in his cure—it was Swift’s 
mournful fate to fight a losing battle 
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in a_ hostile environment, against 
spoilers eager to prey upon the de- 
fenseless Church. Constituted as he 
was, he could never bring himself to 
yield, however hopeless the cause in 
which he fought. Perhaps here he 
shows himself the true Irishman. 

In this monograph, Professor Landa 
gives us for the first time a life-size 
picture of the ecclesiastical Swift (ever 
the politician) in his many encounters: 
with his own Cathedral Chapter over 
his decanal prerogatives, with bishops, 
especially political opponents or in- 
truded Englishmen who defrauded 
native sons of deserved advancement, 
with rapacious lay landowners bent 
on despoiling the Church for their 
own advantage, with those who from 
selfish motives would turn the landed 
gentry against the clergy, with those 
who would abolish the tithe and gain 
control of the glebes; over non-resi- 
dence and pluralism, over lay im- 
propriation of the Church’s proper 
heritage, over the sacrifice of Ireland’s 
well-being to England’s profit. If we 
learn much about the embattled Dean 
and the sad state of the Church of Ire- 
land, we learn no less about the 
social, political, and economic con- 
ditions of the Ireland of his generation. 
But we learn next to nothing about 
the Dean’s religion. 

This is a scholarly work, amply 
documented, and resting upon exten- 
sive research in Irish and English 
archives. 

P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Seminary 





Tillotson, A Study in Seventeenth 
Century Literature by Louis G. 
Locke. Copenhagen. Rosenkilde and 
Bagger. 1954. (Anglistica series, 
Vol. IV) 186 pp. Dan. Kr. 23. 


The main purpose of this study of 
Archbishop John Tillotson is to mar- 
shal evidence of the massive influence 
of his straightforward, persuasive, 
pithy sermonic style upon the preach- 
ing of Britain and America for more 
than a century and a half, from the 
beginning of his thirty years in the 
pulpit of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, 
(1664-1694) to the age of Coleridge 


and the Oxford Movement. The thesis 
is amply and ably defended, though 
much unnoted testimony from the 
biographies of American divines might 
have further strengthened the point. 
Even as a student and a Fellow in 
Cambridge Tillotson applied himself 
diligently to the hearing and analysis 
of sermons, with Cicero and Quintillian 
to aid him in discarding the affectations 
of the late Tudor pulpit. Years be- 
fore Dr. John Wilkins, a Royal 
Society founder, carried that institu- 
tion’s new positivism and practicality 
into prose reform in his “Essay to- 
wards a Real Character and a Philo- 
sophical Language” (1668), Tillotson 
was actualizing the proposal in his 
London sermons, which attracted the 
wealthy merchants and the aristoc- 
racy as well, drawn by the quiet pow- 
er of “the first divine who thought 
rationally and wrote purely.” To 
counteract the licentious atheism of 
the Restoration Tillotson was con- 
fident that “good preaching and good 
living will gain the people.” By ex- 
emplifying this conviction, as much as 
by his cogent arguments against Ro- 
man Catholicism and his support of 
the Revolution, Tillotson, though 
against his own desire, gained the see 
of Canterbury. “His eloquence, his 
probity, the singular gentleness of his 
temper and manners had made him 
the favorite of the Londoners” 
(page 52). 


About half the book is biographi- 
cal, wisely planned to illuminate how 
Tillotson trained himself for such 
preaching; the techniques of his hom- 
iletical art, the moral, theological, 
political issues he most especially and 
often dealt with. The author well sub- 
stantiates his claim that never before 
nor since has the sermon, particularly 
Tillotson’s, been so popular or potent 
an influence in the English-speaking 
world; nor has religious Liberalism 
had so illustrious an exponent; nor 
has the see of Canterbury been fill- 
ed by a prelate of more earnest, un- 
worldly, catholic and charitable spirit 
and life. Even the anti-clerical Deists 
and the Dissenters read his sermons 
gladly and acknowledged their wis- 
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dom. Mr. Locke’s work now stands 
as the definitive study of Tillotson, 
supplanting those of J. Hunt, A. C. 
McGiffert and Norman Sykes. 

Cuarves H. LyTtTve 
Chicago 





The Birth of Modern Education: 
The Contribution of the Dissenting 
Academies 1660-1800. By J. W. 
AsHtey SmitH. London: Inde- 
pendent Press Ltd. 1954. xii & 
329 pages. 19/6. (Distributed in 
the U. S. A. by Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., 81 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois; $4.00). 


That modern higher education, and 
especially its curriculum, has its roots 
in the “dissenting academies” which 
began when, in 1662, the universities 
were closed to dissenters—this is the 
major thesis of the book. The back- 
ground of the academies, as_ the 
gathering of disciples around men of 
learning, is traced; a large number 
of the most significant tutors is care- 
fully and fully treated: and special 
attention is given to those who, follow- 
ing Gataker’s example of extending 
educational opportunities for the dis- 
senters, initiated the major changes 
in the content and the treatment of 
the university curriculum which have 
been transmitted to modern education. 
Special note is taken of the factors 
which led these educational innovators 
to make changes even when the odds 
against them in providing facilities 
equivalent to those of the powerful 
and ancient institutions of learning 
were great. Among these factors are 
two of significance. First, the Cal- 
vinistic view of men prevented their 
regarding any human tradition as per- 
fect and also led them to look for the 
revelation of God’s Word in new 
circumstances. Secondly, as reformers 
and dissenters they distrusted the 
doctrinaire in education, whether it 
was traditional or progressive. Hence, 
the changes which they made were 
not only revolutionary, but thev re- 
flect clearly the theology and _ philos- 
ophy and the general background of 
the times in which thev did their work. 

Mr. Smith prepared this book, as 





he indicates in his Preface, under the 
aegis of the Education Department 
of Durham University. His examina- 
tion of the primary as well as the 
most significant secondary sources has 
been thorough. He followed a tripar- 
tite classification of the many tutors 
whom he treats. He groups together 
first those who had experience of Ox- 
ford or of Cambridge, and whose aim 
was therefore to give their pupils the 
equivalent or more of the good things 
they had enjoyed in one of the an- 
cient universities. His second group- 
ing consists of tutors who, although 
not themselves acquainted with Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, nevertheless at- 
tempted to continue the traditions of 
the established universities, though 
they, either by ignorance or by de- 
sign, often departed from the tradi- 
tions and imported ideas which they 
had picked up at universities else- 
where. The third grouping is devoted 
to those tutors who tried to construct 
the ideal curriculum, with some con- 
sideration, but no close following of, 
the traditional patterns. 


This volume has as its purpose the 
investigation of the claim, often made, 
that the curricula of the academies 
provided the essential pattern of the 
modern curriculum. Behind these 
curricula were the changing views of 
the Bible and Revelation, of Nature 
and Reason, which were characteristic 
of the late seventeenth century and 
the Age of Reason. Viewpoints emerg- 
ing from the arenas of theological and 
philosophical discussion found their 
way into the academies and affected 
the content of the curriculum, the 
emphasis given to the several parts 
of it, and the method of treatment of 
the subjects. What resulted was a 
dialogue between different views. An 
example can be taken from moral 
philosophy, for here Calvinism’s 
emphasis upon responsibility before 
God, Platonism’s basis of moral obliga- 
tions in the natural law as known by 
reason, the Hobbesian view that moral 
principles are the fruit of experience, 
and a kind of quasi-mathematical moral 
altruism based upon enlightened self- 
interest (then set forth by Cumber- 
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land, but later made popular by Ben- 
tham and the Utilitarians) were posi- 
tions contending with one another for 
supremacy in the educational realm. 
The result of tensions was, according 
to this book, often most creative at 
the point of educational practice. 


There are at least three points at 
which this book is of general con- 
temporary value, over and above its 
importance in the literature concern- 
ing the history of modern education. 
First, it calls attention to the fact 
that creative educational changes 
emerge during times of competing 
claims in the realm of ideas; thus, in- 
stead of stifling such tensions, the uni- 
versity open to dialogue and encounter 
will constantly be most likely to con- 
sider and reexamine the content of 
its curriculum and the treatment 
given its subjects. Secondly, this book 
is a clear documentary support for 
the claim (which is never explicitly 
made) that an underlying and basic 
view of man—of the humanum of man 
—is presupposed in education and 
that it is this which the educational 
practices and emphases reflect. It is, 
therefore, at the point of anthropology 
that significant educational changes 
are first conceived and then born into 
the reality of curriculm, texts, and 
teaching practices. Thirdly, this vol- 
ume can be an excellent stimulus for 
further important discussion of the na- 
ture and aims of university education. 
When we ask such questions as, “What 
are universities for?” “What effect 
should they have on their alumni?” 
and “What are their responsibilities 
to the world ?”—questions which need 
urgently to be asked—we may at least 
be sure that those who tended the 
cradles of our modern educational 
enterprise asked these questions also. 
The dissenting tutors gave their re- 
plies, not merely writing about educa- 
tion but by so reshaping their acad- 
emies that they seemed relevant to 
their time and contributed to the fu- 
ture of the human community. We 
still live on in their heritage, doing 
some of the same things even when 
our reasons are different and our age 
is different. Either we must have our 


own reasons which are better than 
simply following educational tradition, 
or else we are not living up to the 
primary aspect of their example for 
us—the willingness to rethink and 
reshape our educational patterns both 
for today and tomorrow. 

J. Epwarp Dirxs 
Yale Divinity School 





The Social Ideas of the Northern 
Evangelists 1826-1860. By CHARLES 
C. Cote, Jr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. (vii), 268 
pp. $4.25. 

Recent writers in intellectual history 
have approached American reliyious 
subjects in two ways. The first group 
study in seminaries, aim at graduate 
degrees in divinity, are directed by 
scholar-clergymen, produce works of 
intellectual respectability and theolog- 
ical unity (usually, in these crisis days, 
neo-orthodox). The second are in 
the secular graduate schools, hope for 
Ph.D.s in history or American civili- 
zation, are directed by lay scholars, 
produce works of intellectual respect- 
ability and theological unity (usually 
—since cultural lag operates in aca- 
demic circles, too, of the “social gos- 
pel,” or “unchurched liberal” variety). 
Trained at Columbia University with 
John A. Krout and Richard B. Mor- 
ris, Mr. Cole belongs to the second 
category. By contrast, the recently 
published The Protestant Clergy and 
Public Issues 1812-1848, by the 
Reverend John R. Bodo, dealing with 
essentially the same subject, comes 
from the first group. 

Mr. Cole’s “evangelist” (Mr. Bodo 
makes him a “theocrat”) was “a min- 
ister of an evangelical church who, 
through his preaching and his pen, 
sought to advance the cause of Chris- 
tianity, made special efforts to gain 
converts, and endeavored to invigorate 
religion” while being a “spokesman 
for a cause.” His influence on social 
and intellectual development through 
the operation of his “secular ideas” 
is the subject of this study. 

The writings (more than 170 titles) 
of a score of representative clergymen 
provide Mr. Cole with his grist. Most 
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“evangelists” came from Greater New 
England and were anti-rationalist 
though not necessarily unintellectual. 
Francis Wayland adds a touch of 
Baptist cerebration and Peter Cart- 
wright a bit of Methodist strenuosity ; 
otherwise they are Congregational or 
New School Presbyterian. Extended 
sketches go to Albert Barnes, Horace 
Bushnell, Charles G. Finney, and a 
Beecher pair whom Mr. Cole familiar- 
ly refers to as “Lyman” and “Henry 
Ward.” 

The “evangelists,” restless and col- 
orful, spoke in exaggerated dogmatic 
tones. Working through Finney’s 
“new measures,” they formed the net- 
work of organizations dubbed by Gil- 
bert H. Barnes the “benevolent em- 
pire.” All subjects of moral reform 
received their attention, including 
duelists, sailors, prostitutes, drunk- 
ards, insane, the poor. Although 
Wayland was a Lockean social-con- 
tract believer, most “evangelists” held 
to what Mr. Cole calls “divine right” 
ideas as to ministerial preeminence in 
society. A few favored manhood 
suffrage and the right of revolution— 
in Europe only, of course—and others 
defended freedom of thought (espe- 
cially during their own heresy trials) ; 
most, however, were conservative na- 
tionalists and shared Bushnell’s con- 
fidence that the United States “are 
the grand experiment of Protestant- 
ism!” The clergymen’s threefold view 
of money—“despising it, embracing it, 
and putting it to use” in Mr. Cole’s 
epigrammatic phrase—diverted their 
attention from economic amelioration 
into abolitionism. They are guilty, 
according to Mr. Cole, of a “failure 
in leadership” in permitting the Civil 
War to occur. By then, their own old 
age, the machine, and Darwin had 
irreparably altered their world. They 
left: (1) a nation “more devout, more 
dogmatic, and more conservative ;” (2) 
many benevolent organizations; (3) 
a tentative modification of the Protest- 
ant ethic; (4) mass revivalism; (5) 
a tendency to exaggeration and a false 
dualism in public discussions. 


Mr. Cole has wrought well, periodi- 
cally strewing brilliant summaries and 


evaluations among expository passages. 
He takes care to indicate departures 
from his pattern, thus avoiding a forced 
uniformity. Occasionally he permits 
a touch of humor, including a snicker 
at Finney’s gift to a refuge for ex- 
prostitutes—a mattress. Relatively few 
errors survive; a typographical slip 
makes it Lewis “Tapan” (p. 27); 
terminology is now and then at fault 
(“Episcopalian” church, p. 71) ; syntax 
is wrong, as when the “proletariat” 
improves “his” position (p. 187); a 
subhead is missing from the top of 
page 252 in the bibliography; and, 
despite Mr. Cole, historians’ consensus 
has it “Nathanael” Emmons. His sec- 
tions on Methodists go awry more 
often, a failing perhaps due more to 
a lack of well-publicized scholarly work 
in the area than to a Columbia over- 
sight. 

For some, Mr. Cole’s production 
will be marred by a naive liberalism, 


‘as in his lament (p. 170) about eco- 


nomic change: “How great an impulse 
to reform there might have been had 
these evangelists taken a more pro- 
gressive stand.” Yet one closes the 
work agreeing with Bushnell, “it has 
been a great thing even for me to live.” 

THEODORE L. AGNEW 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 





The Pocket History of Freemason- 
ry. Frep L. Prxe, G. NorMANn 
Knicut. New York. Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 294 pages, including 
chronology, bibliography and in- 
dex. Small 8vo. $4.75. 


That Freemasonry is a religion is 
usually denied with vehemence by its 
members. Nevertheless, most of the 
large cities of the United States and 
Great Britain contain one or several 
“Masonic Temples” (to say nothing 
of “Scottish Rite Cathedrals” and 
Lodge Halls) where ritual prayers 
are made to God, the Bible is displayed 
on a central altar, Christian and non- 
Christian phraseology and symbolism 
are very much in evidence, and Chris- 
tian ethics are taught. Moreover, the 
major political concern of Masonry 
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in history has been religious freedom 
and toleration. All this would seem to 
add up to something like a significant 
religious movement; yet Masonry, its 
origins, annals, philosophic-ethical 
principles, its syncretistic symbolism, 
its “many points of contact with a 
variety of religions, old and new, in 
addition to the Classic Mysteries” 
(page 9) is virtually a terra incognita 
to the student of religion. This is the 
more paradoxical because there is now 
available a copious, non-secret, schol- 
arly literature of Masonry, including 
authentic documentation, the work of 
scholars of rich erudition and critical 
training. 

The book under review is an ex- 
ample of such literature, as well as an 
illustration of the opportunities for 
further research open to the interest- 
ed non-Masonic scholar. It is encyclo- 
pedic in small compass, painstakingly 
accurate, with a laudably skeptical at- 
titude toward the once sacrosanct tra- 
ditions of the Noachic-Solomonic-Hi- 
ramic provenance of the lore, rites and 
symbolism of the Craft, as well as its 
cryptic medieval continuity in the 
“Commacine Masters” and the Ger- 
man Steinmetzen. The authors frankly 
concede the possibility of the influence 
of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, New- 
ton, Locke on James Anderson and 
Joseph Desaguliers, the major archi- 
tects of modern speculative Freema- 
sonry, 1717-1719. (Why was Shaftes- 
bury omitted?) The tensions and 
schism of the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century between Deist Masons 
and Christian Masons are treated with- 
out prejudice. The same objectivity 
and candor prevail throughout. 

The book was apparently planned 
to be a guide for newcomers into the 
Craft, particularly in Great Britain. 
Consequently the treatment of Mason- 
ry in this country and Canada, where 
it has been most thriving, prosperous 
and influential, is condensed into one 
chapter (XII). Only hints are given 
of the record in recent years of the 
persecution of Masonry by the dicta- 
tors and their clerical allies—a dramat- 
ic and heroic story. But the outstand- 
ing excellence and usefulness of the 
Pocket History’s first edition prompts 





the hope of a second just enough 
larger to rectify these omissions. 

Cares H. Lyttle 
Chicago 





Barton Warren Stone: Early Amer- 
ican Advocate of Christian Unity. 
By Witxiam Garrett West. Dis- 
ciples of Christ Historical Society, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1954. xvi + 245 
pages. $4.00. 


Stone and Campbell are the two 
great names in the early history of 
the Disciples of Christ. The com- 
munion that now bears that name, 
though known more generally in the 
south as “the Christian Church,” re- 
sulted from the confluence of two 
streams. The first of these to emerge 
(1804) as a separate stream was the 
movement with which Stone was as- 
sociated, though he did not originate 
it and only gradually and later became 
its recognized leader. The other was 
a movement which was initiated by 
Thomas Campbell (1809), merged for 
a time with the Baptists, was soon 
taken over by his more dynamic son 
Alexander Campbell, and became a 
separate body in 1830. These two 
streams drew together in 1830. Camp- 
bell was the more conspicuous and 
assertive personality, a prolific writer, 
a powerful orator, a man of means, 
a recognized scholar, a college presi- 
dent, and in general a character of 
rather high visibility throughout a 
wide area. Stone was part-time pas- 
tor of a country church, farmed, 
taught school, and (aged 54) began 
the publication of a little magazine, 
The Christian Messenger, which, in- 
fluential among the churches of his 
group, seems not to have created 
much excitement outside of it. 

Disciple historians (including me 
in my earlier writings) have been in- 
clined to give to the Kentucky move- 
ment with which Stone was associated 
less credit than it deserves. More re- 
cently there has arisen a school of 
writers—it might be called the “Ken- 
tucky school,” though some of its 
members come from as far away as 
Tennessee,—whose main motivation 
seems to have been to exalt the status 
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of Stone and to make his still stand- 
ing church at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 
the proper shrine about which all Dis- 
ciples should rally. Dr. West is no 
partisan in this controversy. His motive 
and his method are alike untainted by 
prejudice or favoritism. Well trained 
in the processes of historical research, 
he lays the facts on the line, interprets 
fairly the early history of the “Chris- 
tian” movement and Stone’s place in 
it, and lets comparisons take care of 
themselves. 

In the title, West characterizes Stone 
as “Early American Advocate of 
Christian Unity.” The best earlier 
biography, by C. C. Ware (1932), 
called him “Pathfinder of Christian 
Union.” Both are right in recognizing 
the urge for unity and fraternity 
among all Christians as the dominant 
motive of Stone’s mature years. It 
was not the motive of his first diver- 
gence from Presbyterian doctrine, or 
of his withdrawal, with four others, 
from the Synod of Kentucky in 1803 
and of their organization of the Spring- 
field Presbytery, or of the dissolution 
of that presbytery the next year, and 
in any case it does not appear that 
Stone was the leader of this sepa- 
rating group. He was, however, the 
only member of this quintette who 
remained faithful to the movement 
they had initiated. His earliest writ- 
ings had nothing to say about unity 
but were vigorous attacks upon the 
orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, the 
consubstantiality and co-eternity of the 
Father and the Son, substitutionary 
atonement and original sin. With this 
went a general repudiation of the- 
ological creeds as tests of fellowship 
or bonds of union, regardless of the 
truth or error of their contents. He 
was as unwilling to have his own pat- 
terns of doctrine made normative as 
any other. Tolerance for theological di- 
versity was the negative aspect of his 
program for unity. The positive aspect 
was his passion for Christian fellow- 
ship and complete communion with all 
who acknowledged Christ as Lord. 
When he summarized under five 
points the necessary conditions of a 
comprehensive Christian fellowship, 
four of them had to do with such mat- 
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ters as mutual love, gentleness, meek- 
ness, and willingness to learn from one 
another. It does not appear, either 
from the study of Stone’s writings or 
from Dr. West’s excellent account of 
his thought and actions, that he ever 
gave much consideration to the nature 
of the Church. Ecclesiology was in- 
cidental. He approached the problem 
of unity from the grass-roots level, 
as one who hated “partyism and party 
names” and had a profound aversion 
to contention among brethren. 

Of all Stone’s writings, the one 
which, in my judgment, gives him the 
best claim to being called an “advocate 
of Christian unity” before any Camp- 
bell influence had touched him is his 
Address to the Christian Churches in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, a 
document which has been singularly 
neglected and of which even West 
does not make as full use as he might. 
Though half of its 118 pages are de- 
voted to a discussion of the doctrine 
of the atonement and only three pages 
specifically to unity, those three pages 
are the classic expression of Stone’s 
early attitude on this subject. The very 
title of that section, “On Partyism and 
Party Names,” indicates the line of 
his approach, and the text confirms 
what has been said above in regard to 
his motivation. 

West shows very clearly how 
Stone’s devotion to the ideal of unity 
increased with his age and experience, 
and especially after he began (1826) 
to edit and publish his monthly maga- 
zine, the Christian Messenger. It is 
from the files of this periodical, 1826- 
45, that West derives aimost all of the 
documentation for his chapter on 
“Stone and Christian Unity.” 

Stone’s fraternal spirit and his com- 
mitment to the practice of union when- 
ever an opportunity appeared were 
demonstrated when a merger between 
the Kentucky “Christians” and the 
Campbellian “Reformers” (recently 
separated from the Baptists) was pro- 
posed. Stone was enthusiastically in 
favor of it. Alexander Campbell was 
not so sure. Campbell insisted on cer- 
tain points. Stone made all the con- 
cessions—except that he stood fast 
for the name “Christian.” The union 
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was effected, gradually but rapidly, in 
the two or three years beginning with 
1832. Since neither group had any 
authoritative council, conference or 
assembly, the union depended upon 
the action of local congregations and 
was therefore a process rather than 
an event, but the coalescence was com- 
plete. No one contributed more than 
Stone toward making it so. Dr West 
has done well in presenting both a 
narrative and an interpretative ac- 
count of his life, work and thought. 
W. E. Garrison 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 





Jehovah's Witnesses. By Royston 
Prxe. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 140 pages, index. $2.75. 


By and large respectable and in- 
formed religious leaders of the United 
States do not take Jehovah’s Witnesses 
any more seriously than their forebears 
of around 1783 took the Methodists 
and Baptists. Looking backward upon 
this period, our ancestors appear to 
us to have been strangely obtuse in this 
matter—as when Ezra Stiles, Presi- 
dent of Yale College and one of the 
most learned men of his day, predicted 
that the future of Christianity in 
America would be in the hands of Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, and 
Episcopalians — three denominations 
whose combined membership at present 
hardly equals that of either the Meth- 
odist church or the Southern Baptist 
Convention! 

Such considerations have led me 
sometimes to speculate on the shape of 
the Christianity to come, and to scout 
the possibility that Jehovah’s Witnesses 
may play a much larger part on that 
future stage than it is easy for us to 
imagine. Hence, it is encouraging to 
note the publication of a serious study 
of the Witnesses by so “respectable” a 
publisher as the Philosophical Library. 
And this study, with the exception of 
a few cute attempts to get “popular” 
appeal (e.g., the opening pages), is a 
serious attempt to present the Wit- 
nesses under the three headings: Who 
they are, What they teach, What they 
do. 





The author candidly confesses that 
“there is very little of what the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses preach with which I 
am in agreement” (p. 133). Neverthe- 
less, he manages to paint a uniformly 
fair and objective picture. This is all 
the more remarkable when one notes 
that with two or three exceptions all 
the writing about the Witnesses here- 
tofore done by outsiders is adversely 
critical. One of the exceptions, and the 
only other full-length study, is that of 
Herbert Stroup (The Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, published in 1945), and it, as 
author Pike says in a fine exhibition 
of what Americans call English under- 
statement, “is somewhat weak on the 
doctrinal side” (p. 138). 


Obviously the Witnesses exhibit 
many of the attributes of a religious 
group with a future—including a mon- 
olithic devotion to a Biblically based 
view of things present and to come 
that flies in the face of all generally 
accepted religious opinions; a central- 
ized organization that rivals that of 
Rome, and perhaps surpasses that of 
the Southern Baptists, and a demon- 
strated ability to survive even the rig- 
orous kind of persecution they courted 
and experienced during the era of 
World War IIl—especially in Hitler’s 
Germany (pp. 27-29). 

Witnesses ask no quarter from 
churches, least of all from Rome (pp. 
128-131), and give none—holding that 
all 

the ecclesiastical systems, Catholic and 

Protestant, are under the supervision and 

control of the Devil and form a part of 

his visible organization, and therefore 


constitute an antichrist. (Quoted from 
Rutherford on p. 130). 


In relation to existing civil states, 
every Witness “is a soldier in the 
army ... captained by Christ Jesus,” 
and under “an oath of the most solemn 
allegiance” to Jehovah, “their only 
King.” (pp. 105-106). This is why 
the Witnesses, while generally “law 
abiding” (p. 118) and willing to ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s in the country where they re- 
side, simply refuse to obey those laws, 
obedience to which would constitute 
implicit or explicit acknowledgment of 
allegiance to another sovereign. Such 
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acknowledgment would, of course, be 
“sheer treachery” (p. 105). This atti- 
tude lies back of all the instances where 
Witnesses run afoul! of civil authority, 
from refusal to salute the flag to re- 
fusal to participate in war. It is sum- 
med up in the statement which Mr. 
Pike quotes (pp. 105-106) : 


We are not pacifists, but neutrals: we 
are just not concerned with the affairs 
of the country in which we have our 
home for the time being. Your quarrels 
are not our quarrels, your wars are not 
our wars, 


Of course this attitude makes the 
Witnesses today appear as anarchistic 
and destructive of all law and order 
as Quakers appeared in 17th century 
Boston. And yet, I dare say, it has a 
terrible fascination for many of the 
children of Christendom, who would 
agree with Pike that monstrous as it 
may be, yet 

When you come to think about it, there 

may be a close resemblance between the 

Witnesses and what we may suppose the 

first Christians to have been. .... The 

followers of Jesus in the Roman under- 
world were decidedly unpopular, disliked 
and despised, and occasionally feared; 

if the Witnesses of today can claim a 

similar treatment, they may take it as a 

really great compliment, (p. 107). 


Exactly so. Professed followers of 
Jesus always seem inevitably to feel 
guilty about being comfortable so long 
as there are “disliked and despised” 
(albeit ignorant) professors abroad, 
witnessing (so it would appear) to the 
irreconcilability of the canons of any 
“respectable” society with the teachings 
of the Master. 

But it is notable that fanatical as the 
Witnesses are in some respects, yet 
they are not legalistic moral absolutists 
when it comes to the common sins 
of the pietistic tradition—drinking, 
dancing, smoking, card playing, and 
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so on (pp. 121-122) or even in such 
weightier matters as service in the 
armed forces (pp. 28-29). 

Finally, the author, as he suggests, 
cannot resist the attempt to try to 
answer the question, 

What is the urge that lies behind the 

Witnesses’ activity? What is the secret 

of their appeal? To put it bluntly, what 

makes them do it? (p. 134). 


His answer, as one might expect, is 
that the Witnesses appeal to a “great 
mass of men and women” who are 
“tired of politics,” and “of the religion 
of the churches,” and “who are in- 
tensely dissatisfied with their lives but 
do not know what to do about it.” (p. 
135-136). However, in the words of 
one “eager young Witness,” they are 
convinced of one thing, namely, “you 
must admit that things can’t go on as 
they are” (p. 136). In brief, it’s time 
for a change in a cosmic sense. 

No doubt this is a true enough an- 
swer as far as it goes. But beyond 
what the author meant to imply or sug- 
gest, I was struck upon reading this 
study with the thought that the ideol- 
ogy of Jehovah’s Witnesses is as old 
as Christendom, and yet as much a 
product of the modern world as is that 
of Communism, and appeals to about 
the same class of people (“the disin- 
herited,” we call them), with striking- 
ly similar or analogous inducements— 
including an overthrow of all existing 
orders with a casting down of their 
mighty and an exaltation of their low- 
ly, as the prelude to a physically en- 
joyable although perfect society on 
this earth. Here then the issue is 
really joined on common ground, and 
perhaps we should give more attention 
to the battle in this sector than we 
commonly do. 

Swwney E. Meap 


University of Chicago 
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